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OF AN LNTENDED DIi- 


VINE. 
(Continucd from Page 90.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE HISTORY 


“ Hail, Caledonia, stern and wild, 
Meet nurse for a poetic child : 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain ‘and the flood.”.~ 


SI 


HE evening lowered, the wind 

arose, the fvaming surge. lash- 
ed the shore,—in short, when our 
hero arrived at, Dowaghadee, he 
found that no ,vessel would venture 
outuntil next morning ; he then ask- 
ed for dinner, and was intornaved that 
there. was aa ordinary ia the house, 
and that dinner should be, brought 
up immediately. Among the com- 
pany assembied there were two 
“rude and Loisterous captains of the 
deep 5” a very preity DOW Lag and 
scraping embry@ plysician, going, 
lor the last, tine to Edinburgh, that 
he might be invested with authority 
resh forth, killing and to kil; and 
alew “ anlicked cubs,”.. who; jike 
Fitzpatrick, wee, destined,, al, sone 
hture period, to grace the timber, 
but whether of the pulpit or the pil= 
lory, time alooe could determines 
Lanner was despatched. with silent, 
¢lerity, as Dr. Jubuson would 
have said, but the, wine was good, 
aid shortly atten ashe. cloth, was, 
femeved, the strife-of LODE UES, GQal- 
menaced, The aspeciof alfairs, was 
“ety pleasiag tq, Fitapauycks be) 
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saw the seamen were disposed to 
“touch the grog ;” he also saw the 
squeamish consequence assumed by 
the medical gentieman, and therefore 
hoped to extract some merriment 
at his expense. ‘‘ Come,” said he, 
‘the storm is roariag without, but 
let good humouf, mucth, and social. 
ity, pfevail within. We ‘have a 
blazing tire, and a comfortable room, 
arid nothings wanting Duta swing- 
ing jorumof punch; whatsay you, 
my iviends?”’, .“Give us your band, 
my hearty,” exclained gnewf the 
captains, Pf like Your spires: fet'ds 
havea ‘jollification. My” friend 
Tomlings ‘heré will give us tte Tém-' 
pest, as loud a& the squall that wWhis, 
tles around us.’ The, pugch was 
soon produced, and the glags. cireus 
lated rapidly, when .Fitapatuck 4e- 
quested the prearised song, the saiky 
or hemmed ttwo vor three umes, by 
way of preface, and began * Cease,, 
nude Boreas,” and went through ihe 
sony with a veice that might have 
stumned Boreas diiaself.. Ali the 
coupany applauded, but the em- 
bryo doctor ; he bit his lips, drew 
Oul a very, baadsume tortoise shell 
suuff-box, . displayed a lilv-whie 
hand, ang took @ pinch Wilh gicut 
grace and diguiy., "Pom my ho- 
ugur,, saad be, “1 must coufess, [ 
have net heand any hing equal Lo 
that in the course of my whole fife, is, 
ig. eX aordinery, rh As Bie" GERAD e 
? 3? 3% | 
ppn, honour.” “Aves” replied the. 
seaman, “ matoh that if you ema, my 
litthe Jacky-dandy.” A PUpergilious 
toss wf the head was sie ouly ehdy 
Mu . ia 
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swer. “I think,” said Fitzpatrick, 
‘“‘ there is a direct challenge ; come, 
do, sir, take up the gauntlet.” “’Pon 
honour, I have no idea of entering 
the lists with a champion of such 
prowess ; his strength of lungs far 
exceeds any thing I could imagine, 
and seems very happily adapted to 
contend with the roaring of that 
element on which he spends so much 
of his time ; but since it is your de- 
sire, I shall contribute my mite - to 
the common stock of entettainment.” 
He then cleared his pipes, blew his 
nose with a perfumed handkerchief, 
and warbled forth the following 
lines, quite in the Squallani manner ; 
“1 snatched from fair Jessy a kiss, 
Oh! sweetly it thrilled to my heart ; 


Is heaven more pregnant with bliss ? 
Could heaven more transport impart ? 
& By every thing tender and dear, 
By that radiance which beams from her 
eyes, 
May I die if I am not sincere, 
But that kiss above treasures I prize. 


** She frowned, but it was not in hate, 
She blushed—’twas the tint of the rose ; 

She smiled—it was followed by fate— — 
*T was a smile that undid my repose, 


* She chid me in accents so mild, 
’ ‘That I panted to double my bliss, 
The glance of her eye drove me wild, 
Aud again did I ravish a kiss.” 

“If I might conclude from the sen- 
timents expressed in that song,” 
said our hero, “ I would suppose it to 
be the production of Moore.” “ He, 
he, he! I protest you pay me a very 
handsome compliment,” replied the 
sweet songster, “for I assure you, 
upon honour, I am the author of it 
myself.” «Then it does credit to 
your gevits ; and Fam so fond of 
any thing sentimental, that I attempt 
to sing a little now and then in that 
way myself; however, I could not 
pretend to any thing like the man- 
ner in which that has been execu 
ed.” The physician bowed, and re- 
quested that he would favour the com. * 
pany with aspecimen, Fitzpatrick 


The History of an Intended Divine. 
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arranged the muscles of his count, 
ance, threw himself into q fine pic. 
turesque attitude, and began: 


“ Ye clowns that stand gaping around 
Oh! mock not a aor i p deter 
No such tantrums in love had I found 
Had I not chanced to love to excess, 
« Yet Norah was lovely to view, 
As a hawthorn in bioom fair to see, 


- Though she could nog’ tell P from aQ, 


She'd fit me, | thought, to a T. 
** But, ye lovers, atremdsto my strains, 
When I told ber ay pitiful case, 
She gave me a kick'for my pains, 
And spat a great blob in my face! 
“ Now I measle my shins at the fire, 
And sadly I blubber and whine, 

Or dream of the nymph [ admire, 
And grunt in my bed like a swine, 
“Oh! ye owls that sit screeching in trees, 
Ye ravens that croak through the air, 
Screech and croak there as long as you 

please, 
"Twill soothe me amidst my despair.” 


The seamen applauded this 
with peals of laughter, but Hamilton, 
(the name of the dapper little fop) 
seemed a good deal chagrined, and 
considered it as an attempt to bor 
lesque his very refined effusion; he 
was therefore mortified at seeing 
how much the rest of the company 
enjoyed it; and turning round 
Tomlins, said, ‘‘ You seem to relish 
this song mightily ; I suppose it is 
completely calculated for the meti- 
dian of your intellect.” “ Why, may 
hap it is, but certain I do relish it; 
and I can’t say so much for yours.” 
* You ought to be rewarded” said 
Hamilton “ as Midas was on 2n ot 
casion somewhat similar.” “Aad 
how was he rewarded, pray ”” 
“ With a pair of asses ears.” “ Why 
you little sprig of a pincushion-mak 
er, do you give yourself airs? ‘Do 
you pretend to know any thing about 
singing? I would rather be cot 
demned to listen to the squeaking of 
a hungry pig, or the mewing of 8 
half starved kitten ; 
like the créaking of an old dry pul 


your voide it 
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jay, and then you keep heaving back 
our head, and te up the whites 
of your &ves, like a duck in & thun- 
jer-storm.” And had you been 
shut up in the famous brazen bull, 
you could not have bellowed more 
hideously.” Why, it was enoagh to 
shake evety pane of glass out of the 
windows! The howling of an hye- 
na is the lyre of Orpheus to° it.” 
No reply to this speech, but a glass 
of punch jerked into the face of fim 
who made it, by the enraged sea. 
man. Fitzpatrick and the rest of 
the company immediately inter- 
psed, aud Hamilton hopped out of 
the room, mutteriog something a- 
bout Goths, Vandals and barbari- 
ans. 

The morning was fine, and they 
embarked ; the passage was short 
and pleasant, and they were put a- 
shore in safety om “the dand of 
cakes.” I might now follow my lie- 
to step by step, and desctibe his 
ere l ; Imight be even able to in- 
ori the curious reader of the dif- 
ferent stages, the entertainment, tbe 
wrapikes, the prices, and embel- 
lish all with a sketch of the country ; 
bat alas? I shine not in description. 
Besides, my gentle friend, if you are 
fond of landscape painting, I refer 
you to Walter Scott; or you may 
visit Loch Katrine; or you may go 
to the Lake of Killarney; or, there 
isa very snug, comfortable looking 
lake at Castleblayney, with-@ decent 
quantity of neat smatt scehery 
reond about it, enough in all coh- 
science to content a moderate man. 
Ican do no more for you, sb let as 
return to my hero. Nothing par- 
ticular occurred antil he came to the 
Doon; he then thought of «Tam 
O'Shanrer; at Kirk Alloway he 
thought on the « cutty-sark;” and 
athe house in which Burns was 
both, he thought on Burns hitnseif, 


Above the door was a portrait of the 


Ayrshire bard; and below the pore 
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trait, (on a different board, indeed) 
Fitzpatrick caught a glimpse’ of 
«Licensed to sell Ale, &c.” He 
called to the driver to stop, and he 
and his companions descended, and 
bathed the tankard’s brim, to the 
memory of him who had so often 
“set the table in a roar.” 

They then proceeded on their 
way, and arrived in Glasgow with- 
out molestation; the lamps were 
lighted, the bells were ringing “a 
merry merry peal;” Fitzpatrick’s 
heart beat in unison, aid he rejoiced 
that he was now about to enter on 
pursuits to which he was hitherto @ 
Stranger. 


———— 
To the Proprictors of the Belfast Maganins, 
wind 
GENTLEMEN, 
DO not recollect to have seen fn 
any of your Numbers an account 
of the ‘* New Female Benefit Club,” 
which was established in York some 
years ago, Being of opinion that if 
isa very excellent institution, [ take 
the liberty of sending you a brief 
account of it, hoping that it may en- 
gage the attention of some philan- 
thropists in this part of the king- 
dom, = 
The establishment appears to have 
becn formed and. conducted by the 
ladies of York, who have 1eken great 
pains if. informing themselves on 
the subject of the caléulationd, and 
every other particular negessary to 
their piab, Its object iy, tw afford 
relief in sickness and in old-age, by 
means vf small contributidis, made 
by the members during the s@ason 
of health and vigour. Persdos im 
health, who @ré at sérvice, dr ate 
otherwise employed, Gail easily spate 
a small matter frém their weekly al- 
lowance; which When pat ittoa 
common stock placed at interest, 
will afford a very consilefable re- 
lief to the sick and aged mein bers. 
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A trifle may thus yield to a con- 
tributor a very large and seasonable 
return. 

“The sick and annuity funds are 
kept separate: but any general mem- 
ber piay subseribe tt a th. How- 
ever, persons who are sickly are eli- 


gible or ilv to the annuity find. <All 


persons h ave a free choic e of the se- 
veral classes in each fund. * 

Persons wishing to become mem- 
Hers must appear before the manag- 
ing committee, and sign a certificate 
in the following form.— 


we oe 


‘¢ This.is to certify, that J, 


Soe, of ihe parish of —-——-— ’ 
aved —-—-—, servant to ——-——-—- 
———, Wife of —-«-—-—-—__-, daugh- 

ter of . } am‘in good 





health, and am desirous of becom 
ing a general member of the Fe- 
male Benefii Club, in York, pata 
lished on the Ist January, 1801, 
receive relief in sickness, in ns 
————--— class, and annuities in old 
age, in the ———-— clacs, And l 
do bereby engage to pay 1s. entrance 
moncy, at the ” general meeting to 
be held on —e sand Is, 
for rules, which I likewise engage to 
observe.” 





PAYMENTS ENTITLING TO RELIEF IN 
SICKNESS IN THE FIRST CLASS. 45. 
PER WEEK 1S RECEIVED WHEN CON- 
FINED TO BED, AND 2s, WALKING AL- 
LOWANCE. 

Age at peypor pay peripry per 


entering. | week. | quarter) year. 








Under32 ls. 1 dj 4a, 4d. 
cocecqen 4S +r ly. 440) 5s. 5d. 
es 14d, ls. 7 d. Gs. 6d. 


. Tn the third clues the payments 
and allowance are double. ot the a- 
bove ;-and the second jis a medium 
between the two, 

ln addition 




















to, the payments 


to the sick fund, the members of 
each class pay for a clerk, rent of 
rooms and other expences, per quare . 


ter, Sd. 


Plan of a Female Bencfit Club, 
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Members of the first and se. 4 ,. r 
cond ¢lasses, for funerals, per 
QUATLET,.+++00gsereeetetrereeeerere O08 

For which the fesends ota Seales. 
ed member, who had contri. 
buted two years, will receive 999 

Members of third class, for fune. 


rals, per quarter, cece. cee O06 
For which the friends ofadeceas. 

ed member, who had contri. 

buted two years, will receive 446 


PLAN FOR ANNUITIBS, 

11 Tt is proposed that the allowange 
in-oldvage shall bear ,an exact pro 
portion to’ the sum paid into the 
fund. After 65 years. of age, the 
payments to the fund cease, and wi 
allowance commences, according 
the following tabie. 


QUARTERLY ALLOWANCE. 








Aon mk 
1. Class, after 65 06% 
It. Class, —-—— 013 0 
Ill. Class, —----- 1 60 
iV, Class, sae: L19 @ 
V. Class, . 212 0 
I. Class, after 70 013.0 
Ll. Class, 1 6.0 
If, Class, ote 212 0 
IV. Class, + Ak 518 0 
V, Class, -—--- 5§ 40 


The payments to the fund vary 
according to the age of the conti 
butor on admission, Thus a persan 
in the, jth, class under 17, pays per 
quarter, 1s. 5 under ID, Is, Gd. 5 ud 
der 2], 2s, 2d. ; and so on, as de- 
termined by the most approved doc» 
trine respecting ¢ anmaities, 

Upon an _atieutive consideratign 
of the sybject, 1 am clearly of opt: 
nion that inuch good might rome 
from JAnstitutions "of this kind, 
that ladies charitably mclined co 
not do better than devote pa ‘2 
tueir time to the management 
fund such as is above described, 
aid of the finances, however, - 
scriptions from honorary members 
are necessary to give due permanence 
‘and effect to the ART AB 
could readily be procured ; and upoo 
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1$14:} Cow-pock more injurious than beneficial. 


the whole, I strongly. recommend 
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Th the Proprictors of the Belfast Magazine 


eee 


GENTLEMEN, ou» & 
OUR correspondent “ Vaccinat- 
or,” in your Magazine for Fe- 

bruary last, professes a firm belief in 
the powerful efficacy of so useful a 
discovery to the human race, as the 
Cow-pock Vaccination ; he says, “In 
many parts, the small-pox inocula- 
tion 1s still used, to the manifest dan- 
ger of all children within the reach 
of so virulent a disorder.” He far- 
ther says, “ Should not the legisla- 
ture and the magistracy Interpose 
with a powerful hand, to stop the 
progress ol such an evil ® I will 
not say that “ Vaccinator” may not 
be actuated by good motives towards 
mankind; bat I am rather led to 
think he may be biassed by interest. 
He may be a military gentleman, a 
landlord, a rector, @ tax-gatherer, 
op a surgeon; as all men of these 
professions receive emolument and 
honour from the increase of popu- 
lation.. 

But of what use is so valuable a 
discovery as the cow-pock, to a poor 
man, in the present state of affairs? 
It cannot contribute to his happiness 
to see his fellow. creatores the toels 
and slaves of the persons whom [| 
have before enumerated. Of what 
alvantage is it to the poor man to 
hear that his son, to support and 
educate whom, he has wasted his 


strength, and often deprived himself 


of the common necessaries of life, is 


cut ty pieces by the cannon-shot of 


those whom his prince’s ambition 
leads him to imagine an enemy ; or 
torn to atoms by the springing of’a 
mhe; or iying in a watery grave 
by the sinking of a ship? I, by 
Shanice, he escape.all of these dire- 
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ful evils, and feturns, with the Toss 
of his limbs or health, to his -poor, 
aged father, who is no_ longer able, 
by his industry, to support him, and 
whose hours of heavy labour had 
been cheered with the pleasing idea, 
that in his old age his son would in 
return be his support. The feelings of 
a heart torn with the remembrance 
of former endearments to his child, 
are blasted, and his hopes. become 
as an ignis-fatuus to the forlorn mid- 
night wanderer ; and_all this is oc- 
casioned by the ambition of such 
tyrannical despots as Bonaparte. 

How happy would such ‘a’ father 
have felt in laying-his child in the 
grave, even under that disagreeable 
disorder the small-pox ! He woald 
have been satisfied at least, that had 
his child died in infancy, he had re- 
mained clear of the crime of losi 
his life, limbs, or health, in the at- 
tempt to shed the blood of his fellow. 
creatures. 3 

The ambition of princes: always 
rises in proportion to, the. numbers 
they cap bring to the field; and 
where can be the utility of arming 
ambition for the scourge of man- 
kind? Were this the age of peace 
and good-will among.all ranks and 
nations, vaccine inoculation would 
have been one.of the greatest bless- 
ings ever discovered. But in the 
present rage for war, it can be of no 
use, except to furnish tools for des. 
potism., 

The four bundred negro slaves, 
landed at Mozambique, as_ reported 
in your November Magazine, were 
all safely inoculated ; but for what? 
the galling whip of the unfeeling 
driver! 

When I view the many thousands 
collected by the potentates of Ka- 
rope, for vo other eod than to open a 
scene of bloodshed and massacre, I 
exciaim, “ Uuhappy victims of des- 
potism ! how weil would it have 
been for you, had you died ip 
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that “ virnlenht disorder, the small- 
pox,” or any other disorder that 
would have prevented you from im- 
prding oot hatids if the blood of 
your fellow creatures! Until such 
a system be abdlished by the bleéss- 
ing of a speéiiy and permanent 

ace, I thiak the emall-pox a bless- 
ng instead of a grievance. 
I dm, Gentlemen, 
Your huimbie Servant, 


A Bicot. 
February 15, 1814. 
———_ 

Zo the Propristors of the Belfast Magazine. 


HERE are many in this world, 

wiié live as if the present was 
to be their only state of existence, 
ahd who, i spending the short time 
allotted to themhere, suppose them- 
sélves completely fulfilling the end 
for which they were designed. They 
are, in general, so taken up with 
their favourite schemes and pursuits 
as to leave but very' little time in- 
deed for serious reflection apon their 


Thoughts on Frappiness. 
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the same time they are soothed ints 
the belief, that happiness 
possibly be obtained without the 
most abject submission to its de, 
mands. Happiness has always bee, 
an object of the most diligent 
amongst mankind, and though jp, 
variably the same, yet we find 
very different courses taken by its to. 
taries to secure it; whilst but ave 
few indeed are able to become ify 
real possessors. 

The many different means em. 
ployed to obtain happiness, may be 
attribuied to the very different sp. 
cies of genius and ambition posse. 
ed by those who seek after it, while 
but a very few indeed, if any of 
these means are at all calculated tp 
procurethe desired end. The schemes 
which are adopted by mankind for 
securing happiness, appear at firt 
sight so excellently adapted for thit 
purpose, as not io require any sete 
tinous examination, tbeir superiority 
being evident from their very ap 
pearance. Thus, the miser seein 
‘to the superficial observer to hare 


moré moinéntods, their eternal con- -really obtained what is the object 


cériis. When their leisure perimits 
them to indulge a thought upon their 
everlasting ‘welfare, it genetally 
Jeavés them tore averse to any spe- 
culations upon it, than it found them. 
Many itideed, by imtetise application 
t their worldly concerfis, in a great 
mieastre obliterate, if not totally e- 
rase the finer feelings of their nature, 
antl betdmie’ completely callous and 
insensible to atiy enlarged or gent- 
fous emotions: These from their 
natute beitig directly opposite to 
their predotmnant passion, and their 
impossibility of being reconciled or 
rendéred stbsefvient to it, are care- 
fully hushed and extinguished, and 
every thing tending to rouse or ex- 
cite them stidicasly avoided. Their 
condtict proceeds from the implicit 
obedience’ Which they yield to the 
dictates Of this passion, by which at 


of his search, by the gratification 
which he displays whilst counting 
his long hoarded riches. In the 
same manner the conduct of the 
cruel and ambitious tyrant would 
persuade us that real happiness Cur 
not possibly be found without abs 
lute power, or without the exerci 
of the most unlimited and unjasta 
thority. Others again both by pe 
cept and example, would enforte 
the necessity of having their Name 
immortalized, in some way of olbt, 
before they could in justice lay ay 
claim to the possession of happine 
Of the different classes of m 
who are perpetually seeking ale 
happiness, there are few moret? 
merous or more despicably mist 
able, than those who place too gt 
a value upoh tiches. Wealth, 
properly obtained and possessed by 
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those who are capable of placing a 
jost value upon it, is undoubtedly a 
blessing « bat, @n the contrary, whe 
comidered as belonging to an ayari- 
ciggs miser, loses much of its excel- 
leoce, and instead Of a blessing, be- 
comes a curse tO 1t8 possessor. Ttie 
miser may say what he pleases to 

ve the pleasure he enjoys from 
beholding his increasing hoards, and 
the inconceivable gratification he re- 
ceives: by daily counting over bis 
yseless trash, minutely observing its 
recent, though perhaps unjust aug- 
meotation; but, alas! it is to be 
feared, bis arguments would prave 
wry defective and unconclusive, es- 
pecially to those who are not actu- 
aed by his selfish motives, The 
pleasure he enjoys is anworthy of a 
rational creature, and all the grati- 
fication he is capable of tasting, is 
deeply embittered by selfishness, 
Whatever pleasure he may derive 
from his insatiable thirst after riches, 
is more than balanced by his in- 
quietude and apprehensions with re- 
gardtothem. He promises himself 
much gratification when he shall 
have acquired these riches, but upon 
their acquisition he finds himself as 
little satisfied as before. 

There are many, the greatest vo- 
tariesof this vice, who, in other re- 
spects appear to the world as pat- 
tos of perfection, and the greatest 
naments to the religion which they 
profess. I must, however, observe, 
that in striving to reconcile their 
conduct to religion, they only egre- 
slously deceive themselves, over- 
oking many of its most excellent 
precepts, They entirely forget that 
Money is the root of all evil, aud 
pay very little or no attention at all, 
Wthe divine injunction, command. 
ig them not vo lay up treasures 
on earth where moth and rus 

Cormpt, and where thieves 

through and steal; but, on 
Contrary, in open violation of it, 
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they continue their forbidden ¢en- 


duct. In short, their practices are 
no where encouraged in those Scrip- 
tures which they profess to believe 
and obey, and by thus foolishly de- 
ceiving themselves, they are only 
treasuring to themselves wroth, a- 
ainst the day of wroth. They are, 
wo el I think, sufficiently panish- 
ed in this life for their unwarrant- 
able behaviour, by having every 
sympathetic feeling of hamanity e- 
rased from their hearts, which, in 
time, become seared and proof a- 
gainst every sentiment of commise- 
ration. This abominable vice by 
degrees gets such an influence over 
them, as to render them deaf to e- 
very thing bur its demands. Even 
those of its votaries, who may have 
had hearts capable of being touched 
by the misfortunes of others, be- 
come at fast, by indulging in this 
unworthy passion, so hardened, that 
even the calamities and distresses of 
their nearest friends fail to create in 
them any emotions of sympatliy, 
and natural affection seems to have 
given place to one of the worst 
vices that can possibly take posses- 
sion of the heart of man. ‘They are 
likewise complete strangers to that 
enjoyment which the benevolent feel, 
whilst performing humane or gene- 
rous actions, and ail the associations 
of idews they are able te coanect 
with a charitable or humane act, are 
only expressive of its vast expence. 
lt may be semarked, that the ge- 
nerality of those who place their 
supreme delight in the accumulation 
of riches, are not biest with uacom- 
mon meatal endowments; hence it 
is, that we so.often see the greatest 
blockheads most successlul in mer- 
cenary pursuits ; whilst they always 
have vanity enough to attribute their 
prosperity to their superior abilities, 
But this, asa geperalrule,.is lable to 
many exceptiogs,. ladependeyt of 
religio®, ue happiness cannot pos. 
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sibly be formed in this sublunary 
scene ; and, no matter what we may 
do, to persuade ourselves that we are 
actually happy, from the consider- 
ation of our worldly prosperity, or 
from having obtained that desidera- 
tum, which, when we at first set out, 
was our invariable object ; without 
religion, it will all, in tbe end, prove 
an idie dream; and we will then per- 
ceive, but alas! too late, that our 
time has been miserably mispent. 
It may easily be judged, how 
much happier we should feel, when 
upon our death-bed, by being able to 
take the cheering retrospect of a 
well-spent life, calling to mind with 
pleasure, the good which we may 
have been enabled to do. ‘The 
thoughts of 1 would certainly leave 
us impressed with a more just hope 
of eternal glory, as the recompence 
of our conduct; whilst we would 
have it in our power to depart from 
this werld in peace, not troubled 
with those melancholy reflections 
which are too generally the conco- 
mitants of a death.bed repentance, 
METELLUS. 





= 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


ANNUAL REPORT FROM THE COMMIT- 
TEE CONDUCTING THE DUBLIN 
WEEKLY AND DAILY SCHOOLS, HELD 
AT THE DUBLIN FREE SCHOOL 
HOUSE, IN SCHOOL-STREET, NOV. 
20, 1813: JOHN DAVID LA TOUCHE, 
ESQ. IN THE CHAIR.’ 

N retracing the progress of the 
Institution during the past year, 
the Committee fee] happy in report- 
ing,.not only its prosperity and suc- 
cess, but also the prospect that the 

Schools will be instrumental in fur- 

thering the diffusion of education 

and knowledge, more widely through 
our native land; an object which 
has ever excited the warmest feeling 
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in the minds of the Governors of 
this Institution. 

The attendance in the Dai 
Schools has continued to manifen 
how highly the lower classes in the 
neighbourhood value the Instruction 
thus afforded ; and the Progress of 
the scholars has fully answered the 
expectations of the Committee, while 
the habits of good order and regu. 
larity which have been given to the 
young mind, have, in some recent 
instances, qualified the children for 
the respectable discharge of the dy 
ties they bave undertaken on leaving 
the School, and gives the pleasing 
prospect of tbeir continuing useful 
members of society. 

To any mind which duly esti 
mates the influence which female 
manners and principles have, in the 
lowest as well as in the more exal. 
ed ranks of society, and rightly con 
siders how the varied circumstances 
of domestic life give a correspond. 
ing colouring to the human chare 
ter; toany who can justly feel, what 
an inestimable treasure to a poor 
man’s family, a prudent, attentive 
and affectionate wile, a tender and 
judicious mother, must ever prove, 
it will afford pleasure tovhear tha 
the Female Daily School encteases 
in usefulness, and has already proval 
its value by the good conduct of the 
children, who bave, within the és 
year, left the school, some of them 
to superintend or organize other 
schools, and thus spread more widely 
the blessings which they have receiv 
ed in the [ustitution. On which so 
ject the following satisfactory te 
timonials have beet received : 

ist, From one of the governess? 
of the Clontarf Female School, 274 
October, 1813, stating, that she bad 
every reason to be pleased with the 
whole of the conduct of one’of the 
female scholars sent them, and tht 
her atteution to the scliool was Vy: 
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creat, and received the approbation 
of ail the ladies who were visiting 
overnesses during the time she was 
prganizing that School. 

a4, From the Superintendent of 
the Preservation Convent, Carlow, 
ith November, 1813, returning 
thanks for one of the female scho- 
lors sent to organize the school 
there, and communicating the high 
approbation of the ladtes, of her 
conduct 1 every respect, as well as 
the esteem which they feel towards 
the school in School street. 

$4, From the Convent, James’- 
sireet, [8th November, 1813, stating 
how weil pleased the Goveruesses ot 
the School there; were with another 
girl edycated in the Female School, 
and that no one could have suited 
them better. 

It has been the object of the Com- 
mittee to accustom the children to 
witness in the school, cleailiness, re- 
guiarity, and good order, in the hope 
that what they have there seen, they 
way transplant into the b som of 


‘thew families, and in future life, in- 


w their own domestic arrangements. 
The habits of frugalify and induse 
ry, which they acquire’ by the ree 
gulations of the working depart 
went, cannot fail to be highly use- 
ful to them hereafter. 

The Weekly Schools still continue 
logive instruction to many, whe, by 
their daily occupations, are exciud- 
ed from other means of acquiring 
knowledge, and only for the provi- 
son which this Lostitution atferds, 
would probably remain in ignorance, 
tad all nts attendant evils, 

All the profits arising from the 
work done by the children in the 
Daily Female School, is reserved for 
them, and they are permitted to place 
tthe payment to them as monitors 
andior cleaning the house, and any 
little mioney they may elsewhere re- 
ceive, in the bands of the mistress; 
he amount, when it accumulates, 
BELFAST MAG. NO. LXIX, 


conducting the Dublin Free-Schools, 
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is laid out in any ariicle of cloth ng 
which the child may desire. In 
consequence of this arrangement, 
#£.222 2s. has been distributed in 
clothes among the children, since 
the plan was first adopted, without 
any expense to the Institution. 

The statement of the number of 
Scholars is as follows 3; viz — 


WEEKLY SCHOOLS. 


Admitted since the commencement in 
January, 1786, to 29th September, 
1813.—Males 12,891-——Females 10,758. 
Total 23,649. 

Admitted last year, ending 29th Septem- 
ber, 18153—Males 489.—Females 435. 
Total 924. 

On the Books, 29th September, 1813.— 
Males 391.—Females 542. ‘Total 733. 


DAILY sCHOOLS. 


commencement ina 
th September, 1813. 
Total 


Admitted since th 
March, 1808, to of 
Males 3978.—Females 3097. 
7075. 

Admitted last year, ending 29th Septem- 
ber, 18135.—Males 654,—Females 474. 
Total 1128, 

On the Books, 29th September, 1815— 
Males 494.—Females 405. ‘Total 899. 


The Committee feel satisfaction 
in stating, that the funds of the In- 
stitution Coutinue to prosper abut 
dantly, which manifests the confi- 
dence of the public won by the nu- 
merous benefits resulting from these 
Schools, 

Gratifying as the Committee feel 
these statements must prove, the e- 
vents of the past year have opened 
a wider prospect of success, a more 
extended view of furthermy that no- 
ble object, the Education of the Peor 
of ireland. 

In March last, the Society for pro» 
moting the Education of the Poot 
of Ireland, made an application to 
your Committee for the use of one 
of the apartments of the Male 
Sebool, and its Scholars, for the pure 
pose ot a periect adoption of late 
improvemenis in instruction, under 
the direction of a competent pet. 

560 
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son, whom they had procured for 
the purpose, and thus rendering it 
both a model, by which other 
echools under the patronage of the 
socie'y micht be formed, and a se- 
minary where young men might be 
instructed to act as Sclwool masters, 
and where they might be procured 
by Tnstiiutions in the country, 

As it appeared to your Commitee 
that there could no! exist a more el- 
fectual means of facilitating the 
establishment and conduct of Schools 
through Jreland, as the Governors 
of these Schools have ever felt a 
lively interest in the object for which 
the Society was formed, and as their 
rules embrace the same liberal sen- 
timents, which have hitherto so ma- 
terially contribured to the prosperity 
of this Institutioa, your Committee 
felt no hesitation incomplying with 
their wishes, under regulations re- 
specting ‘controul and expenditure, 
which are at present under cousider- 
ation, 

It now only remains for your Com- 
mittee to add the influence of their 
experience to the great cause of edu- 
eation : they feel attached to its in 
terests, not because they think it 
may bethe future cause of probable 
good, but because they have wit- 
nessed tts value inthe excellent fruits 
whch this Institution has borne ; to 
these the report of last year largely 
alluded, yet it is so gratifying to a 
benevolent mind to dwell upon the 
success of exeriions to promote hu- 
roan happiness, it has been so de- 
lightfel to witness the progressive 
improvements of the little ones com- 
mitted to your care, to trace not on- 
ly their progress ta knowledge and 
useful branches of learning, but their 
increasing cleanliness, good order, 
and good conduct; it has been so 

ratifying .o follow maoy of them 
ito the world, where respectability 
of character, and a faithtul discharge 
ofthe duties of sheis station, spoke the 


the Committee &c. [ April, 


efficacy of theinstructions Which they 
had received, hile the Peace ang 
love which reigned among the acho. 
lars, their attachment to the Instity. 
tion, and their gratitude, warm and 
lively, to the active members of the 
Committee, has been so (requent. 
ly and so strongly marked, that the 
Committee feel they cannot tog a. 
gently recom:nend the es'adushment 
of similar Tostitutions, on stm lar prin. 
ciples, through Ireland, as they feel 
confident of their tendency to pro. 
mote those two great objects of ie 
dividual bappiness and public abi. 
ty: if we consider how much mise 
ry unbridled passions, and vicioys 
and idle halbirs, entail upon man, 
embittering bis domestic relations, 
and urging him often to seek in the 
noisy revelry of the alelonse, that 
happiness to which he is a stranger 
at home ; cau we too highly value 
that early discipline which restrain 
the uohealthy luxuriance of passion, 
aad makes the habits the allies of in 
dustry and virtue; which provides a 
thirst for useful knowledge, as an an 
Wiluie to the allurements of profligate 
society, and = by judicions culture 
trains up the man to be a blessing to 
himself, his family, and bis country? 
For the influence of education is not 
restricted to home 5 1 follows its pa 
pil through all the re lations of gocial 
and civil life ; while a opens ba 
understanding, it expands his heart 
ln sympathy tor bis equals, am grate 
tude to bis superiors, 

Happy the covotry whose peasant 
try shali be early tramed to submt 
to lawful autherity, and to whose 
minds the recollection of early kind- 
ness endear the higher classes of 5 
ciety. Ireland evill be thus blessed, 
if those whom Providence bas gilt. 
ed with induence and weaith, shal 
employ these talents in the prom 
tion of this great cause, which will 
not onty abufidaatly reward them 
by beheiding im the bappineds a 
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their neighbourhood, the result of 
their labour, the sweetest remunera- 
Jon which a benevolent heart can 
receive, But will also tend to preserve 
secure their , persons and their pro- 

rties. 

Man cannot be wholly restrained 
fom evil by the mere outward co- 
ercion of legal pen: alties; it is from 
tie heart th: it the issnes of life pro- 
ceed, and it is by instilling into it 
early princ iples of reli, vron and vir- 
ide, its by uniting the acquirements 
of eseful knowle ge with the whole- 
wme discipline of well conducted 
shools, that we shall permanently 
cutribate to the peace and security 
of our social interests. Whether, 
then, we rely on the calculations of 
worldly policy, the decisions of the 
uiderstanding, or the best feelings 
of the heart, all unite, imperatively 
toufge us to train up the rising ge- 
nération amonest us In the way they 
should go, that when they are old, 
ey shall not depart from it. 





For the Beifast Monthty Magazine. 
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MMBLE OF AN INQUISITIVE TRAVEL> 
LER; TAKEN JULY, 1813, 
AN author justly celebrated for 
the excellent journey he has 
gwen to the world; among his list 
of travellers notes the inquisitive 
oie; and Coneriving myself to bes 
long lu that class, | have taken the 
ame, ieaving the reader to judge 
what pretensions L may have.vo the 
appellation, 

On a pleasant morning im Jaly, 
aher walking from. Larne, I entered 
We small village of Baliycarry, a- 
bout five miles from the former 
pace. ‘Lhis village consists of a- 
bout fifty indillerent houses, and 
Cuntains aceord: mg to a return jast 
Wade to povernment, 209 persuis, 
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who are chiefly employed in agri- 
culture. The village and adjoining 
country is the property of R. G. 

Ker, Esq. who resides here at a 
beautiful seat called Red-Hall, which, 
with the surrounding lands, he pur- 
chased trom Archibald Edmuustone, 
Esq. who formerly resided here. The 
idaunstone’s were formerly a fami- 
ly of considerable note ; the first of 
whom we have any notice in this 
country was Sir William, Laird of 
Duntreah, who settled at Comber, ia 
the County of Down, in 1603, hay- 
ing obtained lands from the noble 
family of Montgomery, which he 
sold, and obtained a grant of the 
lands of Braid-Istand, “then called 
Templecoran, in 1609, from Captaia 
John Dalway, of Bellahiil. Sir Wile 
liam residéd at Red-Hall, a house 
then rendered very remarkable from 
its being covered with slates, It is 
worthy of recofd that it was here 
Lady Lovet resided, both before and 
for several years afier the execution 
of her husband, Simon, Lord Lovet ; 
she having separated from him long 
prior to his end, in 1746, in conse- 
quence of Bis having attempted tg 
destroy ber by poisons from the cfs 
fects of which she never properly re- 

covered. Her inemory is sull much 
respectedin tis vcigbhbourhood, from 
her havi ing be a the ‘* Lady Bounti- 
ful” of the place, and treating ail 
with that mild affabiluy which never 
fails to attract the re egard ofeven the 
most tiliterate. 

Near the eentre of this village 
is a meeting-house belougtng tu 
Dissentets, of that sect called the 
Old Licht ; their present minister is 
the Rev. William Glendy. it was 
here the first Dissenting congreya- 
tion met in lreland, ater thy ir ari 
val from Scotlaod in JO1T; their 
first Pastor was the Rev. Mr. ‘ite: : 
and their preset one is only the 
foarth since. 
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Having finished my loungethrough 
the village, which indeed presents 
nothing remarkable, I entered a 
small public-house to get some re- 
freshment; and while it was getting 
ready, I began conversing with a 
jovial looking fellow who carried 
small wares through the country in 
a basket, and who was now waiting 
on the same important business as 
myself. In the common-place con- 
versation that took place, we agreed 
so well that we resolved to breakfast 
together, and it being ready, we ad- 
journed to it; when the little con 
versation that took place for some 
time was so very uninteresting that 
I am sare the reader has no cause to 
regret its omission. 

On finishing breakfast neither 
seemed in a hurry to rise; and my 
companion proposing our taking a 
glass, “to wash our throats,” I con- 
sented, wishing to rest a little, as the 
day was now very warm, and as 
Lidreaded the landlord’s sending in 
to see if we were calling: an invae 
riable custom, when they think their 
guests are the Jeast idle. My com- 
panion’s countenance, which indeed 
was none of those we call gloomy, 
brightened up considerably on the 
landlord’s placing the liquor before 
us. This vivacity almost instantly 
broke forth in a song, in which the 
pleasures of drinking were much ex- 
tolled, and the necessity of “ driv- 
ing dull care away,” pointed out, 
by examples of several noted bac- 
chanalians. 

Having finished his song, I ex- 
pressed some approbation of it, which 
appeared to please him much; and 
he pow seeming to be in excellent 
humour, I dropped some hints of a 
desire t6 know a little of his history 
and adventures, adding, at any rate 
we must kave another pair of glasses. 
This last hint was perhaps worth all 


the rest, as after tossing off the glass . 


before him, he began without fur- 
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ther entreaty in the following han. 
ner. 

“TI shall not, Sir, trouble you with 
an account of my lineage; but | my 
just observe, that my mother died 
when I was only seven years of age, 
and my father, who had ever bee, 
remarkable for inattention to his {. 
mily, soon after left the country, 
leaving me at the door of a brother 
of my mother’s, The piercing cries 
I uttered as my father left me, 
brought both my uncle and* aunt to 
the door, but it was some time before 
they could learn my situation, Qg 
being acquainted with it, they com 
soled me by every means in their 
power, in which consolation, bread, 
butter, and 6, bore very conspis 
cuous parts, My situation was now 
so much bettered, that I began w 
dread lest my father should come 
back for me ; fears that were indeed, 
like many others I have since 
perienced, false ; for I learned be 
ran several miles after setting we 
down, lest my uncle should follow 
him. My uncle and aunt having no 
children to arrest their attention, I 
soon became a favourite with both, 
from very different causes ; and in 
ordérto give you a proper ideaof 


those causes, it Is necessary to give 


you the outlines of both their cha 
racters. 

«¢ My uncle was one of those whom 
the world usually distinguishes by 
the names of a game fellow, jolly: 
fellow, good-fellow, or the like: 
phrases denoting what is termed s 
ciability. In short, he was @ fre 
quenter of all public places of # 
musement, particularly where there 
was cock-fighting ; and so regulat 
had been his attendance at those a 
semblies, that he was, ere I 
to reside with him, accounted @ 
able proficient in that science. From 
this circumstance our house war 
place much resorted to} indet 
might be said to be head-quarters # 
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all the game-fellows in an extensive 
circuit of country 5 here all matches 
and mains were made or cancelled, 

haps both, and breeding game- 
cocks treated of, 1 believe 1 may say 
scientifically. 

«The frequency of so much good 
company conduced, you may be 
sire, not a léttle to the improvement 
of my early years, and L might be 
truly termed an apt scholar, a mat- 
ter which gave much satisfaction to 
my uncle, who often gave me gin- 
get-bread for my acuteness. I lis- 
tened with particular attention to the 
yceasional discussions that took place, 
and | was so very tractable that be- 
fore | was here eight months I could 
relate with precision the genealogi- 
cal line, by fathers and mothers, of 
the Liilyhoes, Bluebottoms, Thatch- 
ers, Broguers, and many ‘others of 
neatly equal celebrity in my uacle’s 
calendar of worthies. 

«My aunv’s talents were of another 
kind; her chief employment was 
tattling from house to house, and 
prying into the affairs of her neigh- 
bours, with whom she had frequent 
bickerings, all arising from her rea, 
diness to Communicate, even her 
suppesitions, respecting those around 
her. From her strict attention to 
every Little occurrence thattook place 
in the neighbourhood, she was nick- 
named recorder, and she really seem- 
éd at times vain of the appellation, 
Her memory was indeed excellent : 
the could tell with precision when 
such and such persons were married, 
by whom, and where; when a cer- 
in young woman had, or was sup- 
posed to have erred, with every par- 
veular relating thereto; for in thts 
department she was more than com- 
only minute, She could atso trace 
all relationships, however intricate, 
by intermarriages, for several miles 
wound her; name, as if she had 

von a roll, all the meu who 
Were said to beat, or be inconstant 
their wives; and in short, every 
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other event deemed worthy of gos- 
siping cognizance. ) 


“To my aunt I soon became of" 
essential service; by her instroc. 
tions I listened in the neighbour’s 
houses and brought her al! the news 
that could be procured ; for to ‘use 
an old proverb “ all was fish that 
came in ber net;” and as the bread 
and buuer I received on those occa- 
sions appeared to me to be in pros 
portion to the news I gathered, [ 
was ever.on the alert: so that be- 
tween atiending to eocks, and col- 
lecting news, several years of my ° 
life passed away merrily, in a con- 
stant roand of activity, till an uyfor- 
tunate accident put a stop to my 
pleasures, ‘and made me‘ poor in- 
deed.’ 


“ A maine of cocks having been 
taken on by my uncle against the 
boys of an adjacent village, we were 
all in a fuss for weeks to obtain vice , 
tory, when on making a general 
trial of the fighting powers of our 
champions, prior to the grand cone 
test, several were alleged not to 
be sufficiently alert in their move- 
ments ; it was therefore resolved to 


- make up this supposed deficiency 


with all speed, and our usual way was 
resorted to, namely, stealing others, 
On this “secret service,” I was im- 
mediately employed, but being ra- 
ther a novice, I was taken with my 
prey, and threatened with jail un- 
less I dis¢overed who sent me, This 
I did at length, but I enjoyed little 
comfort from my liberauon, dread~ , 
ing my «aacle’s displeasure, as [ 
had several reasons for believ- 
ing he would not forgive me; [ 
therefore turned my back on home, 
with a truly heavy, and I may add, 
an aching beart. 


« Lran as fast as I could for seve- 
tal miles, without, knowing or caring 
where I went, so that I got farther 
from my wncle’s; hunger, however, 
brought me to recolléction, and thea 





I began to think on my forlorn situ- 
ation, and sob most piteousty. Late 
im the evening I entered a small 
house by the road-side, where I] got 
some cold potatoes, and leave to lie 
by the fire for that night. I there 
learned that I was only about five 
miles from the town of B...... » for 
which place I sivered the following 
moruing, and wandering for some 
time through its streets, which to me 
presented numerous objects tor ad- 
miration, [ was much surprised on 
seeing my father sweeping dirt off 
one of the streets. 

“Though I still retained some te- 
' membrance of his former unkind- 
ness, 1 instantly melted into forgive- 
ness; and gazing on him for some 
time, lest I should be mistaken, 1 
flew towards him tremulous with 
joy, and grasped his hand with the 
trae afléction of a child, 

“*He appeared surprized, but not 
affected at our meeting, and coldly 
inquired * how I came on,’ and the 
hke unmeabing questions, till the 
hour of dinner, when he bade me 
come along, and we entered a dirty 
looking house, where I partook of 
some refreshment, with an appetite 
which for keenness bore much re- 
semblance to that instument called a 
razor. I here disclosed my helpless 
condition to my father, who said it 
was very lucky that I happened to 
meet him, as he had it in his power 
to make me a gentleman; news 
which filled me with gladness, and I 
anxiously inquired after this suppos- 
ed preferment. I received no an- 
swers to my inquiries, but he call- 
ed to the landlady to send in the 
serjeant, who instantly entered ; 
aud after some whispering with my 
father, he applied a shilling to the 
pelm of-my hand, and spoke some- 
thing of George the third; and I 
was thus initiated into this step, de- 
gree, or whatever else you please to 
term it, of gentlemanism.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Sonntitne casein 


THE LATE MR. MAGENIS, OP NEWay, 


“ Bis life was gentle, and the elementy 

So mixed in him, that Nature might’ stand 
up 

And cry to all the world—rais was, 
man!” SHAKESPEARE, 


“QO the merits of this reverend 
and lamented character, ngt 
even the pen of friendship can hope 
todo justice. This was'a man, Pos 
sessed of qualifications that» would: 
have adorned any rank or conditiog 
of life. * To the manners and edg 
cation of a gentleman, he joined 
the correct taste of the elegant and 
finished scholar : while his: profes. 
sional studies, and a range of ergs 
dition, formed him the accurate hig 


torian, the enlightened: and phile 


sophic divine. Biest from, nature 


with the rarest powers of inveution® 


and faney, with a rich: luxoriancy 
of expression, his compositions: al 
ways bore the stamp of a mind bight 
ly gifted, original, sublime. Hig 
country shared, with religiooy ia 
the fruits of his genius, The Ow 
tholie Resolutions of Down, the pros 
duction of his pen, so justly admire 
ed for their spirit and’ dignity, and 
approved by frequent imitation, will 
remain, a living monument of ‘the 
pare patriotism and singelar talents 
of their author. ; 

In sacred eloquence, the talents of 
Mr. Magenis were of the first of 
der. Less inclined to controversial 


discussions, he laboured to enforce: 


the great duties of Christianmoral 
ity, and to engage men in an atten 
tiun to the great’ business of salvar 
tion. The divine qualities of “sweet 


ness and force,” that marked thea” 


dress of this persuasive preacher of 
the 


his BXAMPLE. : 
a weight and an authority 
counsel, Ia advocating the 





gospel, wrought their effect 
‘through the speaking in 
It was this that gare 
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the poor, it was this that seconded 
bis powesfel and triumphant ap- 
al: . ’ 

ly the intercourse of private life, 
the conversation of this amiable man 

ssed a certain “charm,” that 
threw an interest upon every sub- 
ject. Ou literature and politics, his 
remarks Wtre’at once lugenious, 
solid anti instructive. In discussion 
he was mildness itself. Unconscioys 
of his own superior endowments, his 
modesty added a value and « grace, 
tothe splendid qualities by which he 
was distinguished. 

But it was in the closer circle,of 
imimate friendship, the characters 
of his great mind, appeared in their 
just and proper forms. . Noble, ge- 
oerous, siucere, he had aothing to 
pretend or dissemble ia friendship. 
Here bis whole heart was open; here 
heknew no reserve; and only here 
could his virtues be appreciated or 
known. To his tried friend he was 
faithful ; fur him he could sacrifice 
jaterest-—liberty-—lile itself At 
ineudship’s shrine he could sacrifice 
alexcept his religion—except his 
couutry ! 


His religion vilified ! his country . 


oppressed! but each, by suffering, 
ihe more endeared. to this generous 
patriot, aud yrue Catholie pastor. 

Honoured be thy memory ia the 
illection of Ireland! Jo peace may 
iby spirit repose ! 

Obiit 5th die. Martii, A. Ds 18ids 
et. 41, 


Se 


Ts the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazing. : 


a 


THE writer of the following essay 

requests the Proprietors of the 
Pellast Magazine to insert, it. It 
wastelused by the Belfast Commer; 
tal Chronicle, as will appear, by the 
COtespondence which the writer 
tends, with this ; and . which he 
Would wigh t9 have inserted with the 
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original essay. » Is is dated @8th 
January, 1813, and is of yse to ex- 
plain the other.* Jan. 26, 1814, 


BIBLE SOCIETIES. 

ON the 15th September last, a so- 
ciety was introduced at Ballymoney, 
to cooperate with the Belfast 
Branch of the Hibernian Society of 
Ireland. In consequence thereof, 
considerable subscriptions have been 
obtained to disseminate the sacred: 
scriptures to the poor, The nature 
of that good work was not at that 
time fally explained unto, or onder- 
ood by the assembly. It after- 
wards appeared that the moaey thus 
obtained, and by sermons to be 
preached, is to be remitted to the 
cashier of the Belfast branch of 
this Society, that a Repository for 
sale of the books has been establish. 
ed at Ballymoney, and that the poor 
who chase to purchase them may 
have them at certajn prices, on com- 
plying with the terms of the appoint- 
ment, and that the produce of such 
sales shall be remitted to Belfast 
every three months. 

Ata meeting held at#®allymoney, 
on the 2ist of September, it was 
observed to that plan, then, but not 
before, communicated, that our to- 
tal subscriptions dnd collections are 
sunk ; that the poor have not mo- 
ney, and in these pinching tunes, 
many of them are rather actuated to 
obtain a scanty subsistence for their 
children, than to purchase the bread 
of fife. 


> EEE 








—  ———— a rs —— 


* To allow an opportunity for free dig- 
cussion, and to give to Asa ‘an op- 
portunity of being heard, for and 
against any subject eth onerwer ms me 
sertion is granted to the original paper, 
but the correspondence between the wrir 
ter and the editor of the Commercial, 
nicle is omitted, partly for want of roc 
and partly because it does not ap 
be necessarily connected oer 
of the Essay. It is ready t@ returned 
to the order of the writer. 3B.M.M. 
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It isan old and a true proverb, 
that charity begins at home. In 
the year. 1809, many who chose to 
subscribe to the Rev. Mr. Mitchell 
of Ballymoney, received bibles and 
testaments, and distributed them gra- 
tis to their indigent neighbours. 

The plan at present does not of. 
fer any premium (as it may be nam- 
ed) to the poor to read the scriptures, 
save that they can be purchased a 
few pence cheaper. . And no won- 
der they should be cheaper ; for 
such an impression or edition ot low- 

riced bibles and testaments sent to 
titans dishonour the word of 
God ; they seem, long since _print- 
ed, to be the refuse of Stationers’ 
shops. _Would a good master offer 
them to his slave, or menial servant, 
if he wished they should read or 
meditate on the sacred volumes? 

Sunday schools and free schools 
are excellent. preparations for a 
knowledge of the, sacred oracles; 
many of the parents in different 
parts of Ireland cannot read, and to 
‘offer them to the children before 
they are targht to read, much more 
that the i Saf should now purchase 
them, seems something like an absur- 
dity. 
mendment. in all ranks, as the cler- 
gy. reused from thei former lethar- 
gy, do their duty in visiting and ex- 
horting their flocks; they now per- 
ceive that going through the accus. 
tomed service of their respective 
churches is buta part of their duty, 
The Presbyterians, even the Presby- 


terians themselves, select and .read. ~ 


certain portions of Scripture to their 
hearers, as is dene iy the Established 
Chureh. - Many of them also have 


it in contemplation to introduce a 
collection of ‘psalms and hymns, 
printed by Mr, Moffet, Newry, 1811, 
which they think is better suited, 
and: better adapted to the Christian 
worship, than any they have hither- 





Ballymoney Bible Society. 


Indeed we may hope for a-' 








[Abt 


We have assumed the name of 
branch of the Hibernian Socies 
The Scriptures are no doubt y 
in many parts of Ireland mosi| in. 
babited by Roman Catholics, ‘ [pis 
the duty of this Society to sup 
them, when a fit opportunity athe 
and they can be read. If it can be 
amicably settled that they shall have 
their own translation, viz. the Dow. 
ay Bible, with the notes, itis well, 

We are persuaded that the New 
Testament contains many sal 
doctrines ‘and precepts, to guide the 
heart and life of a Christian, inde. 
pendent of controverted points de. 
tween the Protestant and the Cath. 
lic; doctrines and precepts suffic 
ent to make men wise unto salva 
‘tion; therefore, with leave of th 
learned and pious sons of Levi, we 
consent. But we are aware’ thn 
the most inte!ligeat and leading men 
of the Catholic « profession ‘are 
moch engaged it a favourite puri, 
as not to admit of mature delibem 
tion on any other important sabjec 
for some time: ey 

It is doubtless a -most benevolent 
scheme to circulate the word 
God in Asia, Africa, and Anietic 
anfone Christians, Jews, Hinde, 
aod Mahommedans, &c. Fura co 
cise account of those sects we mut 
refer to a Narrative published by 
that enterprizing Gentleman, “te 
Rev. Claudius Bachanan, $4 @ 
tion, printed in Edinbarghy 1992. 

But that grand scheme has ‘been 


undertaken, and partly accom 
ed by the generous and wealt 
inhabitants of” great Britain. 

The wants of oor own ore 
manifest ; our’ ae “a 
scarcely adequate therevnty; ™ 
can it beainiscred that the’ Mibersit 
Bible Society should sot, in the’ firs 
place, exert themselves in 
the youth of Ireland. Ba 
taught them to read, &c., #06 
édition of the scriptures 9 
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vided, to be distributed in due 

time for their perusal. For apparerit 
reasons, copies of the.scriptures with- 
out notes are to be distributed. 
Thoogh it must be admitted, that se- 
parate tracts, notes, and sermons, are 
of great importance, and the perusal 
of them ag well by the learned as 
the uolearned, are highly condu- 
cive to the right understanding, the 
meaning, scope, and design of the 
inspired writers. 

lListo be presumed, that curi- 
osity, and also a desire to obtain still 

ter improvements in scriptaral 

kwowledge, have prompted every 
Presbyterian or Dissenting Minis- 
ter to lay out as wuch of their addi- 
tional Regium Donum as would pur 
chase the Rev. Dr. Campbell’s Pre- 
liminary Dissertations, and bis T rans- 
lations of the Four Gospels, from the 
original Greek. This is allowed by 
competent judges to be superior to 
ay translation they have seen. 
k is without any comment dn the 
text, and it is written in paragraphs, 
which give the sense mach better 
than dividing them ih verses, as in 
our translation. 

Many instances could be given of 
the real meaning or true translation 
of the texts that differ from that in 
we by us. One, for instance, is in 
the Lord’s Prayei; instead of “ lead 
us not into temptation,” he renders 
“abandon us nat to temptation 
which he supportsin the notes, 

It is now offered to the mature 
fonsideration of the Bible Suciety, 
if it would not be proper to print a 
tumber of said translations without 
Roles, (comment they have not afy ,) 
and let such as chuse to parchase, 
Mave them at prime cost, as also 
me practical discourses and ser- 
Movs such as Jortin’s and Clarke’s. 
Ven these, were our people depriv- 
ed of the improvement by_ obbers, 
we Copious, rational, “interésting, 
and explanatory, almost on every 
BELFAST MAG. NO, bXIX. 


Essay on Conjugal Love. 
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subject. If those sermons were 
printed in small volumes, so as 
come cheap, many sets would be 
bought up by individuals and reading 
societies in the country, and thereby 
much knowledge and practical im- 
provement and information would be 
obtained. B. ano H.,, 
MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY. 
Ballymoney, Jan. 1, 1813. 
——————— 
For the Belfast Monthly Magasines 


—— 
ESSAY ON CONJUGAL LOVE. 


OW can men be unkind to 
their wives? It makes my 

flesh creep to think sometiines that 
this is the case. What! man plac 
ed the guardian protector, solace 
over the helpless, the weak, the 
frail! Does not all nature rise up 
in vindication of satfering imbe- 
cility ? Every unkind look, as well 
as every ankind word, is a violation 
of the law of kindness which ena 
joins to protect the weak; and as 
conscience speaks an upbraiding as 
well as hortative language, in every 
bosom, every violation of this law 
meets, no doubly its due upbraidings 
there; 1 mean in every bosom that 
has not, by lvuag practrsing ia une 
kindness, obliterated. the sensitive 
powers. When this is done, and the 
‘heart, formed co sensibibity re its ore 
ginal creation, ,becomes cecatioused 
over completely, then the law of 
cruelty is estabiished : man loses the 
geatie susceptibility of his nature, 
those fine feelings which are the 
orgens and iastruments of that res 
fined pleasure whieh belongs to the 
exquisite texture of the hawan 
mind. When we estimate what a 
change is thas wrought, from the 
feelinys of a God, to the imsensibili- 
ty and brutal fury of a demon, shall 
we not depreeate the smallest depare 
ture from this heaven of enjoyment, 
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to a hell of foul passions, discord, and 
deformity. But some men will say 
in excuse “She provoked me; you 
do not know what a vixen she is, 
although to outward show so mild 
and gentleshe be.” Let us examine 
this. I do not agree with the satyr- 
ist, 

“ Nemo majus gaudet vindicta quam fz- 

mina.” 

If he had said, “ None more delights 
in revenge than the weak mind,” I 
subscribe to the sentiment, because 
little passions are the offspring of lit- 
tle minds; but these are by no 
means appropriate or peculiar to 
females; for amongst the millions 
that fortune or Providence cast to- 
gether, there are perhaps as many 
weak minds on the one side as on the 
other. Proof of this is found in 
their minds being prone to little pas- 
sions, animosities, jealousies, resent- 
ments, and retaliations. In every hu- 
man pair, whoever has most understan- 
ding, that one takes thelead and bears 
rule, as infablibly as man, who, hav- 
ing a feeble bodily frame and physi- 
cal powers, yet, by virtue of his su- 
perior understanding, sits on the 
neck of the elephant, and rules it 
subservient to his pleasure. I own 
that sometimes the human brute is 
not so tractable as the elephant, but 
the creature of superior intellect 
watches, and seizes its oppertunity, 
and the inferior, becoming subject 
by degrees, bends the stubborn neck. 
But let us put the case, that (as is 
most desirable) there is little or no 
difference of intellect ; then, if 
there be talent and mutual good dis- 
position, what harmony! Where, 
m the whole compass of musical 
composition, shail we find words 
éharming enough to convey the idea 
ef the conjugal attractions, of that 
sweetness of condescension which 
inclines two people to plan one 
another’s happiness, to lie in wait 
tor opportunities of mutual partici- 
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pation of delight? Here js Para. 
dise restored to its pristine state of 
happiness. Man in the garden ral, 
ing over the creatures, but pring. 
pally over his own passions, and 
making all his talents subservien 
to the ends of his creation, when ja 
his primeval state the Deity sury 
ed his newly finished work, and say 
that it was good. That certainly 
must be the state approaching near. 
est to perfection, which contribute 
most tothe sum of the happiness of 
our - fellow-creatures, our 

in creation. And where shall this 
model be found, or sought fur, ex 
cept in that charming reciprocation 
of kindness, of tenderness and love, 
which belongs to the conjugal state? 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine 
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AN EXTRACT FROM L HISTOIRE DE 
L’ANARCHIE DE POLOGNE, A POST 
HUMOUS WORK OF MONSIEUR DE 
RULHIERE, TO WHICH THE INST 
TUTE AT PARIS PROPOSED TO GIVE 
THE GREAT HISTORICAL PREMIUM; 
CONTAINING THE DESTRUCTION OF 
THE OTTOMAN FLEET AT TCHESME 

«AND THE EXTRAORDINARY CHARAG 
TER OF THE TUKKISH ADMIR&h 
HASSAN. 


OTWITHSTANDING the dit 
appointment and fatigue which 

the.small Russian squadron, consis 
ing of three ships of the line and 
two frigates, under Admiral Elphim 
ston, had experienced, he was 
cruizing in search of the Ottomaa 
fleet, when he felt in with ox 
Turkish ships of the line, 
off Napoli. These were a part 
the grand fleet, ten of which bal 
been despatched to keep the Greek 
islands in subjection, four had goa 
into Napoli with troops and aml 
nition, and the remainder were wait 
ing for their return. ys 
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There were several foreigners 
eerying on board the Russian fleet, 
whose experience In naval tactics 
was sufficient to inspire them with 
confidence, and throw a dread a. 
mong the Turks. 

But there was one stranger on 
hoard the Ottoman fleet, in himself 
a host.—A Persian, one of those ex- 
traordinary men, who, in the de- 
siruction of their empire, have pre- 
served those virtues which had a- 
dorned its brightest ages: a man 
possessing that high tone of mind 
andcharacter, which Oriental history 
so frequently affords, and the strange 
vicissitudes of whose life, seemed to 
justify the national doctrine of pre- 
destination. 

Hassan, who at this moment(1811,) 
is looked up to as the support of the 
Ottoman Empire, has been raised to 
the rank of Captain Pacha; he was 
stoley in his infancy by the Turks 
from the froniier of Persia, and sold 
toacitizen of Rodosto, in the neigh- 
bouwrhood of Constantinople, who 
employed him as a boatman. When 

grew up to manhood, a Greek 
captain assisted him to escape from 
slavery, and took him to Smyrna, 
Here he enrolled himself among 
some recruits who were raising for 
the Dey of Algiers. He was admit- 
ted iuto that corps which is at once 
the guard and the master of a throne 
lo which every soldier has a rightto 
aspire, Here Hassan soon sigualize 
el himself in the huntings of the 
lion, Twice he had been left in 
the desert for dead, covered with 
wounds, and destitute of athsuccour ; 
aud twice he had rejoined his com+ 


These, and other similar ex": 


attracted the notice of the 

y; and it was not Jong before he 

Was appointed to the second govern- 
ment in the giltof the Dey, 

Bat the court of the Algerine pi- 

Mie Was of the same stamp with 

those of the civilized Christians, and 


his declining to become the partizaa 
of either the favourite or the minise 
ter, procured him two enemies, 
equally anxious for his destruction. 
He was on the point of falling a vice 
tim to their intrigues, when he re 
solved on leaving the country. He 
assembled the forces of his govern- 
ment, collected his effects, and 
marched against one of those fort- 
resses which the Spaniards hold on 
the coast of Barbary. He present- 
ed himself before the walls at night- 
fa'l, with all the show of making an 
attack the next morning; but during 
the night he directed his baygage to 
file off towards the town, and aceome 
panied it himself, unperceived by 
his army. The Governor, who had 
been forewarned of his intentions, 
met him, and introduced him into 
the town, with his baggage, and a 
few attached friends. He was well 
received by the Spanish court, and 
passed some time in_ travelling 
through that country, France, and 
Italy. When he arrived at Naples, 
he embarked for Constantinople, 
Upon his arrival, the Algerine en- 
voy demanded him as a traitor to his 
sovercizne Hassan was surrender- 
ed, and was conducted to one of those 
prisons in the Seraglio, whose doors 
are opened almost at the same ine 
stant tv the accused person and his 
executioner. Whether from curios 
sity or a love of justice, Mustapha 
was present at his examination, 
Hassan recognized him, and with 
the same intrepidity he had faced 
the liens, he addressed the Sove- 
reign of the Turkish Empire. He 
declared, thata wish to possess bis 


‘property had been the sole cause of 


his detention ; that he had acquired 
that property by means authGrized 
by the government he served ; that 
haviog been unjustly persecuted at 
Algiers, he bad come to Constantia- 
opie, not as a vile fayitive from a 
foreign Couatry, but as an oppressed 





Mussulman, throwing himself at 
the feet of the supreme head of Mus: 
sulmen, and demanding justice. 
That be had found nothing but con- 
tinued oppression, prison, and now 
death awaiting him, and he now 
cited Mustapha to appear before that 
tribunal where he was destined 
shortly to appear, and where the 
master and the slave, the judge, the 
accuser, and the accused, were all 
equal. Mustapha admired coprage, 
aod loved justice, gave him his 
life, and in a short time after offered 
him the command of one of his 
ships of war. Hassan at first de- 
clined the offer, as he had no other 
knowledge of the service than his 
having served his master as a boat- 
man. But the order of the Sultan is 
regarded asa decree from heaven, 
and he accepted the office. 

Hassan had neither adopted the ef- 
feminate manners of Constantinople, 
nor indulged in the common, though 
oye infractions of the law of 

ahomet. He was a devout Mus- 
sulman, attached to the doctrine of 
predestination, in which he founda 
never failing motive to meet and to 
despise every dauger. He had re- 
ceived many courtesies from the, na- 
tions of the continent, whom the 
Turks denominate Franks. The na- 
tive force of his genius led him to 
admire and infitate their discipline, 
their arts, and their police. In a 
few years he became the third Ad- 
miral jn the Ottoman seryice; and 
he now served as first Captain on 
board the Captain Pacha’s vessel, 
which was one of those now lying 
off the port of Napoli. 

As soon as Elphinston perceived 
them, he bere down upon them un- 
der Venetian colours; and when he 
came within gun-shot, of them, he 
hoisted the Russian flag. Hassan’s 
ship engaged that of Elphinston; 
but ina short time he was deserted 
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by his five comrades, who fled jntp 
the bay of Napoli. Hassan, how. 
ever, manceuvred with such dexter. 
ity as to get under the guns of 4 
small fort which defended the en. 
trance of the harbour, and thus say, 
ed.his vessel, and followed the others 
into port. Elphinston now blockad. 
ed the port for two days; but onthe 
third a violent gaie arose, which 
drove one of his vessels on shore, 
and as sgon as she got off, he put to 
sea, contenting himself with the gu. 
periority he had shewn, and the ad 
vantage he had gained. 

The blockade being thus raised, 
Hassan advised that they should im 
mediately sail in search of the re 
mainder of the fleet; but the Cap. 
tain Pacha was determined not fo 
fight, and insisted that the risque was 
not equal, for a defeat would deprive 
the Sultan of part of his dominions, 
and the loss of a small and disabled 
fleet was all that the Russians could 
sustain. ‘Fhese discussions were, 
however, soon ended by an order 
from the Pacha, who commanded 
the citadel at Napoli, and whodreaded 
the return of the Russians; he order 
ed the fleet to put to sea, threatening 
to turn the fire of the fort upon them 
in case of disobedience to his orders, 
The same night they put to sea. 

The day after they left Napoli, they 
espied the Russian fleet, augmented 
to nine ships of the line, by whom 
they were chased among the nume- 
rous islands of those seas. After 
some hours’ chace, they got cleat, 
and were joined by their comrades, 
while Hassag remonstrated m vail 
against stich shameful condud 
The Pacha determined to make for 
the gniph of Smyrna; but by bad 


manceuvring, they rounded the Ie 


of Chio, and were thrown into the 


channel which separates that isiand 
from the coast of Asia. Here the 


Pacha thought he bad found that itt 
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able position which he was in 
garch of, and which insured his 
Tiras in thie streight that the 
battle was fought between Antio- 
chus and the Romans, which decid- 
edihe fate of Asia. The Turkish 
fleet took nearly the same position, 
in the form of a crescent, as Antio- 
chus had done. Their fleet consist. 
ed of fifleen vessels of the line, 
three frigates, seven large armed ves- 
sels, and some galleys, Their right 
and their left were covered by half 
sunk rocks and sand banks, while 
batteries were erected on some of 
the rocks. In this situation they 
rejoiced to find that it was the inten- 
tion of the Russians to attack them. 
Great dissentions had arisen in the 
Russian fleet from the time of the 
jonction of Elphinston’s squadron 
with the reinforcement under Spiri- 
tof, The court of Russia had not 
decided which of the two was to 
coumand in chief. Elphinston, 
with all the violence of his natural 
character, increased by the pride of 
anation aceustomed to command at 
sea, and proud of the success he had 
lately obtained, refused to submit 
toany superior. Spiritoff, a brave 
ad determitied character, but with- 


out the experience or the talents of 


his rival, was equally obstinate. 
Theodore Orloff alone, among his 
countrymen, who, in the absence 
of Alexis, his brother, had been 
titrusted with the chief command 
of the expedition, espoused the 
cause of Elphinston. Be declared 
that “the national honour was to 
conquer ;” and he gave the prece- 
aa to Elphinston who then hoist- 
td the admiral’s flag on board his 
thip. Alexis Orloff, however, after 


wards joined the fleet, and possess- 
_— innate hatred and jealousy 

foreigners, so constant in the low- 
st Tanks of the Russians, from 
"hich his family had been exalted, 


reversed the order of Theodore, 
and gave the command to Spiritoff, 
It wags at this period that ‘they had 
learned the situation of the Turkish 
fleet, and made sail to bring them to 
an engagement. 

No sooner was the Russian fleet 
perceived to be bearing down upon 
them, than the Captain Pacha, avail- 
ing himself of one of those pretexts 
which cowardice always suggests to 
the trembling slave, left his ship, 
aid went on shore to superintend the 
raising some additional batteries on 
the coast, and Hassan was thus left 
in the command of the Admiral’s 
ship. His situation in the line of 
battle wag at the head of the line be- 
tween two ships appointed to sup- 
port the Admiral’s flag. — 

At seven, a.m. the next day, the 
Russian fleet, composed now of nine 
ships of the line, and some frigates, 
bere down with a favourable win 
upon the enemy’s fleet. As they 


‘advanced, they were struck by the 


great superiority in numbers, and 

the excellent order in which the 
Turkish fleet was ranged. They had 

not been informed of their junction 

with their comrades, and for a moe 

ment they hesitated. A council of 

war was held, and it was dwerwpine’ 

that an attack , nade, 

their fleet wa hee ae 5 three e- 

qual portions, ‘Spiritoff, ambitious . 
to prove that he merited the bonour 

conferred on him, though in fact his 

vessel ain comtngnded Ue the Eag-— 
lish Vice-Admiral Gregg, who sail- 

ed with him, led the vap, Alexis 

Orloff led the centre, but going on 

board a frigate, he remained during 

the action at some distance. Elphin- 

ston, irritated and discontented, com- 

manded the rear, 

The leading vessel of the first di- 
vision, with a presa of sail, and the | 
wind aft, bore down upon the Turk. 
ish Admiral, and poured in his broad. - 
side, at the same instant she was ex- 





posed tothe fire of the three head- 
most vessels of the enemy. She 
found her situation too hot, put out 
her boats, and was towed away. The 
next ship, in which were Spiritoff 
and Gregg, took her place. She en- 
gaged the three vessels with an un- 
daunted courage and address, until 
one of those enormous stone balls, 
which the Turks are in the habit of 
discharging from their immense ar- 
tillery, carried away her rudder. 
Though she was no longer under any 
command, she continued a most des- 
tructive fire, when the wind drove 
her én board the Turkish Adwiral. 
Hassan used every means of evading 
the shock, but positive orders pre- 
vented his slipping his cable, and as 


he could nat avoid it, he conceived . 


the idea of immediately fixing bis 
grappling irons,and boarding the Rus- 
sian, which he executed. A desper- 
ate carnage now ensued. The Rus- 
sians, that they might draw the at- 
tention of the Turks to the salvation 
of their own vessel, were employed 
in throwing combustibles, hand 

renades, &c. into her, while a com- 


pany of Maltese divers were employ-- 


ed in attempting to scuttle -her bot- 
tom. During this time, the remain- 
der of the Russian fleet had taken the 
different positiout dilotted to ihem, 
and were exchanging fire with the 
Turks, while the attention of both 
fleets seemed directed almost ex- 
clusively to the two combatants. 

The Russian decks were covered 
with dead bodies. Hassan was in 
the moment of victory, for the su- 
perior skill of the Turks in the use 
of the sabre bad neariy overcome all 
resistance, when Elphinston sent a 
reinforcement in three boats to the 
assistance of the Russian Admiral. 
One of these was sunk. The other 
two succeeded in their object. This 
assistance enabled the Russians to 
loose their grappling irons, and the 
boats then exerted themielves to tow 
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away the ship, and the Tyr: 
crew who had boarded their bis 
were in their turn on the verge of be. 
coming prisoners. Two Torkish Fe. 
luccas however were despatched wih 
fresh troops, to agsist their country. 
men, who were it defending them 
selves on the decks of the Russian, 
Hassan, mad at this unexpected re. 
verse, with bis sabre in his mouth, 
leaped into the sea, and fortunately 
reaching one of the. Feluccas, suc. 
ceeded in boarding the Russian, 
The combat was now renewed with 
increased fury, while the winds and 
the current drove the vessel back a 
second time on board the Tarkish 
Admiral. Atthis moment, Admiral 
Gregg, despairing of success, flew ine 
to the tops of his own ship, and set 
fire to the sails and rigging, and im 
mediately after took to his boats, to- 
gether with Spiritoff, and about 
twenty officers, and abandoned the 
ship, The flames now raged m 
board both ships, the Turkish crew 
had fled on board the feluccas, and 
Hassan, to escape the flames, wa 
obliged to throw himself a second 
time into the sea, wounded in fire 
places, and nearly exhausted from 
the loss of blood. One faithful 
friend, who had partaken of all bis 
fortunes, an Alyerine, who had 
hitherto escaped unhurt, plunged i 
to the sea with him. A Greek, who 
was on board one of the Russian ver 
sels, saw and knew Hassan. He 
saw his situation, and darted inte 
the sea, hoping either to Kill ot 
make him prisoner, But rising 
the water from his first pleaser 
mistook another Turk for fHassa% 
and while these two were con 
ing, Hassan was harne safe to 

by his Algerine friend, 

The Turks, to avoid the fire, 00” 
cut their cables and sailed along 
Coast to the smail bay of T 
while the Russians occupied thes 
tion they had left. . 
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About the middle of the next 
night, two fire ships were fitted out 
by the Russians, which were led in- 
to the bay by Admiral Gregg, un- 
der a very galling fire from four 
Turkish vessels. One of these fine 
ships burned ineffectually, owing 
tothe officers not understanding the 
language of the crew. ‘I he other 
succeeded perfectly, first setiing fire 
tothe four vessels which guarded 
the mouth of the harbour, and suc- 
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cessively to the whole Turkish fleet, 
excepting five galleys which were 
saved with difficulty, and fell inte 
the hands of the Russians. 





The above pleased me when I 
‘read it, and may perhaps please 
others. I suppose the work is tran- 
slated, if so, this very bad extract, 
rather than translation, may lead to 
the part of the book, if the Belfast 
Magazine thinks it worthy of notice. 

Killileagh, March 23d, 1814, 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS. 


ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND LASOURS 
OF THE COUNT DE FOURCROY , AB- 
STRACTED FROM THE EULOGY DE- 
LIVERED BY CUVIER IN THE IM- 
PERIAL INSTITUTE, 


ANTONE Francois de Fourcroy, 
Count of the French Empire, 
Counsellor of State, Commander of 
the Legion of Honour, Member of 
the Imperial Institute, and of most 
scientific societies in Burope, Pro- 
lessor of Chemistry at the Museum 
of Natural History, Professor of 
the Faculty of Medicine at Paris, 
and ‘Teacher in the Polyteclinic 
School, was born at Paris on the 15ih 
June, 1755. His family had long 
resided in the capital, and several of 
hisancestors had distinguished them- 
telves at the bar. 

His father exercised in Paris the 


-tnde of an apothecary, in conse- 


quence of an office which he heid ta 
the house of the Duke of Orleans ; 
but the Corporation of Apothecaries 
baving obtained the general sup- 
pression of all such offices, hie was 
lige! to renounce his employ- 
tent; aud his son grew up in the 
Widst of poverty produced by this 
MuRopoly of the privileged bedies 


in Paris. He felt this situation the 
more keenly, because he possessed 
from nature an extreme sensibility 
of temper. When he lost his mo- 
ther, at the age of seven years, he 
attempted to throw himself into her 
grave; and the care of an elder 
sister alone preserved him, till he 
reached the age at which it was 
nsual to be sent to the college. Here 
he met with a brutal master, who 
conceived an aversion to him, and 
treated him with cruelty, The con- 
sequence was a dislike to study, 
aud he quitted the college at the age 
of fourteen, less informed than when 
he went to it. He now endeavour. 
ed to support himself as a writing. 
master. He had even some thoughts 
of going upon the stage ; but the 
advice of Vig. d’Azyr, induced him 
to commence the siudy of medicine. 

This great anatomist was an ac- 
quaintance of the elder Fourctoy. 
Struck with the appearance ef his 
son, and the courage with which he 
soggled against furtane, he con- 
ceived an aflection for him, and 
pioemised to direct his studies, and 
a-sist him daring their progress, The 
study of medicine t0 a man in his 
siination, was by no means an easy 
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task. He was obliged to lodge in a 
garret, so low in the roof that he 
could only stand upright in the 
centre of the room. Beside him 
lodged a water-carrier, with a family 
of twelve children. Fourcroy acted 
as physician to this numerous fa- 
mily ; and, as payment, was sup- 
plied with abundance of water. He 
coatrived, however, to support him- 
self by giving lessons to other stu- 
dents, by facilitating the researches 
of wealthier writers, and by some 
translations which he sold to a book- 
seller. For these latter be was paid 
but half, but the same bookseller 
offered, thirty years afterwards, to 
make up the deficiency, when: his 
aathor had become Director General 
of Public Instruction. 

Fourcroy studied with so much 
zeal and ardour, that he soon be- 
¢amé acquainted with the entire 
écience of medicine. But this did 
not answer his purpose. It was ne- 
cessary to get a doctor’s degree; 
and the expenses amounted to £ 250 
sterling. An old physician, Dr. 
Diest, had left funds to the faculty 
to confer a gratuitous degree and 
license, eVery two years,-on the 
poor student who should best deserve 
them. Fourcroy was the most con- 
spicaous of this description at that 
time in Paris; and he would there- 
fore havé reaped the bencfit of this 
benevolent legacy, had it not been 
for the unlucky situation in which 
he was placed. A quarrel existed 
between the faculty charged with 
the education of medical men who 
granted degrees, and a society re- 
cently established by government 
for the improvement of the medical 
art. This dispute was carried to a 
great length, and had attracted the 
attention of the frivolous and idle 
inhabitants of Paris, Viq- d’Azyr 


Was secretary to the society, and of 


course oné of its most active cham- 
pions, and was in consequence par- 


Metis of the Couni de F ourcroy. 
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ticularly obnoxious to the facy); of 
medicine. Fourcroy was unlycki 
the acknowledged protegé of thy 
eminent anatomist, and this was gyf, 
ficient to induce the faculty of medi, 
cine to refuse him the Gratuitous de. 
gree. He would have been exelyj. 
ed in consequence from enterip 

on the career of medicine, had ou 
the society, enraged at this treg, 
ment, and influenced by violen 
party-spirit, formed a subscription 


-and contributed the necessary ey 


pences, 

It was not possible to refuse M, de 
Fourcroy the degree of Doctor, when 
he was enabled to pay for it; by 
above the simple degree of Doctor, 
there was a higher one, that of Do. 
teur Regent, which depending on the 
votes of the faculty, it was unin 
mously refused. This violent dnd 
unjust conduct of the facihy o 
medicine, made a deep imprestion 
on the mind of Fourcroy, and com 
tributed not a little, by his stbm 
quent influence, to the downfall d 
that powerful body, 

Being thus entitled to practise ia 
Paris, his success depended entire 
upon the reputation which he co 
establish, For this purpose bed 
voted himself to the sciences com 
nected with medicine, as the Shot 
est and most certain road by which 
he could reach his object, His int 
writings shewed no predilection fet 
any particular branch of science, He 
wrote indifferently upon chemistry 
anatomy, and on natural bistoy 
He published an Abridgment y ™ 
History of Insects, and a Deserips 
of the Burse Mucosa of the Tentm 
‘This last piece gave him the grealt 
celebrity : for in 1785, he w8 it 
mitted, in consequence, iw ® 
Academy of Sciences as an ™ 
mist ; but the reputation of Buc 
which at that time was f° 
gradually led him to direct 0% 
cipal attention to chemistry, 
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retained this predilection during the 
wmainder of bis life, becoming the 
frst and most celebrated chemist of 
his age. é 

Bucquet was at that time professor 
of chemistry in the medical school 
of Paris, and was greatly celebrated 
and followed, on account of his 
eloquence. Fourcroy became in the 
first place his pupil, and soon after 
his particular friend. One day when 
an unforeseen illness prevented him 
from lecturing as usual, he entreated 
M.de Fourcroy to supply his place. 
He at first declined, and alleged his 
total ignorance of the method of ad- 
dressing a popular audience. But, 
overcome by the persuasions of 
Bucquet, he consented ; and in this 
first essay, spoke two hours without 
disorder or hesitation, and acquitted 
hinself to the satisfaction of his 
wholeaudience. Bucquet soon alter 
whstitu'ed him in bis place, and it 
was in his laboratory and in his elass- 
room, that Fourcroy first made him- 


self acquainted witb chemistry. He 


was enabled at the death of Bucquet, 
ih consequence of an advantageous 
marriage, to purchase the apparatus 
and cabinet of his master; and al- 
thoogh the faculty of medicine 
would not allow him to succeed to 
the chair of Bucquet, they could 
uot prevent him succeeding to his re- 
patation, 

_ There was a college established 
inthe King’s garden, which was at 
that time under the superintendence 
@ Batlon, and Macquer was the 
professor of chemistry in this insti- 
‘ouon, Ou the death of this chem- 
i, ia 1784, Lavoisier stood candi. 
due for the chair. But Bulfon re- 
telving more than a hundred jeéiters 
favour of Fourcroy, and the voice 
of the public was so loud in bis 
lavour, that le was appointed to the 
“uation, in spite of the high repu- 
tion of his opponent, and the sue 
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perior interest that resulted from his 
fortune and situation in fife. 

Fourcroy continued professor at 
the Jardin des Plantes, during the 
remainder of his life, which lasted 
twenty-five years ; and such was his 
eloquence, or so well was it fitted to 
the taste of the French nation, that 
his celebrity as a lecturer continued 
always upon the increase; so great 
also were the crowds that flocked 
to hear him, thatit became neces- 
sary to eularge the lecture-room.* 

He was elected a member of the 
Nationa! Convention in the autumn 
of 1792. That assembly, and 
France herself, were in a state of 
terror, produced by a vile conspiracy 
of despots to subjagate the country 
and overturn the government; and 
so sanguinary was the executive 
committee, that it was almost as dane 
gerous fur the members of the Con- 
vention to remain silent, as to take 
any active part in the business of that 
Fourcroy notwithstand- 
ing his reputation for eloquence, and 
the love of fame which appears to 
have been his prevailing passion, 
had prudence enough not to open his 
mouth in the Convention till afier 
the death of Rubespierre. This is 
the more to be wondered at, as it is 
well known that he took a warm 
part in favour of the revolution, and 
that he was a deterinined enemy to 
the order of things from which he 
had snilered so severely at his en- 
trance into life. 

He had influence enough to save 


the lives of some men of ineiit, till 


at last his own life was threatened, 
ee eT 


* His style was precisely similar to 
that of his books, flowing and harmonious, 
but very diffuse, and destitute of precis- 
ion; and his manner was that of a petit 
maitre, mixed with a good deal of pom. 


-posity, and an affectation of profundity. 


.™ 
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and his influence of course utterly 
annihilated, 

After the 9th Thermidor, 1794, 
when the nation was wearied with 
destruction, and when efforts were 
making to restore those institutions 
of science and education, which, 
during the reaction of the revolu- 
tion, had been overturned and de- 
stroyed, Fourcroy was particularly 
active in this period of renovation, 
and it is to him chiefly that the entire 
system of schools established in France 
Jor the education of youth are to be 
ascribed. The Convention had de- 
stroyed all the colleges, universities, 
and academies throughout France. 
Three new schools were therefore 
founded for educating medical men, 
nobly endowed, and connected with 
the University of Paris. The term 
Schools of Medicine was however 
proscribed as reviving the detested 
ancient customs, and they were dis- 
tinguished by the appellation of 
Schools of Health. The Polytech- 
nic School was next jnstituted, as a 
kind of preparation for the military 
profession, where young men could 
be instructed in mathematics and 
natural philosophy, to qualify them 
for entering the MPa: 9 Of the ar- 
tillery, the engineers, and of nayi- 
gation. The central schools was a- 
pother institution for which France 
is indebted to the efforts of Four- 
croy. The idea was to establish a 
kind of university in every depart- 
ment, for which the young men 
were to be prepared by means of a 
sufficient number of inferior schools 
scattered through the department. 
Bot these inferior schools have never 
been generally established or endow- 
ed ; and even the central schools 
themselves have never been entirel 
supplied with proper masters, In- 
deed it would have been impossible 


to have furnished such a number of 


masters at once. On that account 


an institation was established at 
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Paris under the name of Normal 
School, for the express purpose of 
educating a sufficient number of 
masters to supply the different cen, 
tral schools, Fourcroy lived howeye, 
to see the whole in as good a train 
of establishment as the extent of the 
undertaking, and the wars in which 
France has been obliged to defend 
her existence, would admit, 

As member of the Convention, o 
of the Council of Ancients, Four. 
croy took an active part in all those 
institutions, He was also concerp. 
ed in the establishment of the |p. 
stitute, and of the Museum d’ His. 
toirg Naturelle. ‘This last was ep. 
dowed by the imperial goveroment 
with tbe utmost liberality, and Four 
croy was one of the first professors; 
as he also was in the School of Medi. 
cine, and in the Polytechnic School, 
He was equally concerned in the 
restoration of the University of 
Paris, which constitutes a splendid 

art of Bonaparte’s reign, and 
which will be idng remembered 
with applause. The violent exe 
tions which M. de Fourcroy made in 
the numerous situations which he 
filled, and the prodigijous actiyity 
which he displayed, gradually ua 
dermined his constitution. He was 
himself sensible of his approaching 
death, and announced it to bis 
friends as an event which would 
speedily take place. On the 10th 
of December, 1809, after signing 
some despatches, he suddenly eried 
out, Je suis mort, and dropt lifeles 
on the ground. — 

"He was twice married: first to 
Mademoiselle Bettinger, by whoa 
be had two children ; a som, #0 
officer in the artillery, who inherits 
his title ; and a daughter Madame 
Foucand. He was married a set 
time to Madame Bellville, the widow 
of Vailly, by whom he had no fa 


mily. 
| The character of M. de Fourcroy 
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was exactly fitted to the country 
in which he lived, and the revolu- 
tionary government in which he 
finished his career. His occupations 
were too numerous, and his elocution 
too ready, to allow him either to 
make profound discoveries, or com- 

treatises of great depth or o- 
riginality. The changes which took 
place in the science of chemistry 
were brought about by others, who 
were placed in a different situation, 
and endowed with different talents ; 
bat no man contributed so much as 
Foarcroy to the popularity of the 
Lavoisierian opinions, and the ra- 
pidity with which they were propa- 
es through France, and most 
countries in Europe. His eloquence 
drew crowds to hear him. and he 
persuaded his audience to embrace 
his opinions. 

He possessed an uncommon fa- 
cility in writing, for his literary 
labours are exceedingly numerous, 
Besides his Essays, he published five 
editions of his System of Chemistry, 
each gradually increasing in size 
and value ; the first edition being in 
two volumes, and the fifth in ten. 
The last edition, written in sixteen 
months, contains a vast quantity of 
valuable matter, and contributed 
considerably to the general diffusion 
of chemical knowtedge. Perhaps 
the best of all Fourcroy’s produc- 
tions is his Philosophy of Chemistry, 
which is remarkable for its concise- 
ness, ils perspicuity, and the neat- 
ness of its arrangement. Besides 
these works, and the periodical work 
called Le Medicin Eclairé, of which 
he was the editor, ‘there are above 
one hundred and sixty papers on 
chemical subjects, with his name 
attached to them as the author, in 
the Memoirs of the Academy, the 

tute, in the Annales de Chimie, 
or the Annales de Museum @’ Histoire 


Naturelle, of which last work be wae 


pProyector, 
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The following is a summary of his 
chief labours and discoveries, ace 
cording to Dr. Thompson. 

1. He repeated the curious experi- 
ments of Berthollet upon the evo- 
lution of azotic gas from animal sub- 
stances, 

2. He ascertained that ammonia is 
decomposed by the oxides of man- 
ganese, mercuty, and iron; and 
that these oxides, at the same time, 
lose either the whole or a portion of 
their oxygen. 

2. He ascertained that the most 
common constituent of biliary cal- 
culi, isa substance very. similar in 
its properties to spermaceti. 

4, He found that vegetable juices 
frequently contain a_ substance 
which congulates when the juice is 
exposed to a gentle heat. 

5. He ascertained the properties 
of several triple salts, which mag- 
nesia, and ammonia, and an acid, 


are capable of forming. 


6. He published a very elaborate 
analysis of the quinquina, a species 
of bark from St. Domingo, which 
was’ considered at the time as @ 
model for vegetable analysis 

7. His experiments on the brain 
contain several valeable facts, aud 
his opinion approaches to accurwy. 

8. The analysis of tears, and tbe 
mucus of the nose, by Fourcroy and 
Vauquelin, is valuable. 

9, The analysis of urine, and of 
urinary calculi, by the same gentle 
men, has been much admired, 

10. A method of obtaining ba- 
rytes ina state of purity, by expos- 
ing the nitrate of bafytes to a red 
heat in a poreelain crucible. 

tt. He and Vauquelin ascertained 
by experinrent that the three liquids, 
kaown by the namesof pyromucous 
pyrolignous, and pyrotartarous acids, 
are vinegar holding im solution a 
portion of empyreumatic oil, 

12, They @certained the presence 
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of phospate of magnesia in the bones 
of all animals. 

13. They discovered a quantity of 
uncombined phosphorus ia the melts 
of fishes. They shewed, likewise, 
an analogy between the pollen of the 
authere of some flowers, and the 
seminal fluid of animals, 

14. They detected in the common 
onion the presence of a considerable 
quantity of saccharine matter, and 
showed by experiment that this sac- 
charine matier was converted into 
manna by a spontaneous change- 

15. They ascertained the proper- 
ties of animal mucus, and showed 
that it differed from all other animal 
substances. Phillips’ Monthly Mag- 


Zine. 
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DAVID HARTLEY, ESQ. 


At Belvedere, in Somersetshire, 
aged 83, died David Hartley, esq. 
A. M. Senior Fellow of Merton 
College in Oxford, and Father of 
the University. The latter part 
of Mr. Hartlev’s life had been 
devoted to a literary retirement; 
and about five years ago, that 
infirmity whch is the common 
and inevitable attendant on ex- 
treme old age, bad drawn him 
into close seclusion. The cha- 
racter of Mr. Hartley was marked 
by distinction both in public and 
private life. On the death of his 
father, ihe celebrated Metaphysici- 
an, he relinquished the views of a 
profession, and passing into the sen- 
ate, became the laborious servant of 
the public. During many parlia- 
ments he signalized himself as the 
ardent and indefatigable advocate 
of the rights of his countrymen, and 
the universal liberties of mankind. 
During the fatal struggle with the 
Colonies, he fought under the ban- 
ners of Loid Rockingham, and by 
the sule of Sir George Savile. At 
the close of that ever memorable 
conflict, it was his peculiar felicity 


David Hariley.—William Wood. 
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to be selected by the Crown, to ne 
gotiate with Dr. Franklin the terms 
of the recugnition of that indepen. 
dence, which he had so strennogs! 

maintained in the house of Com. 
mons; and as Minister Plenipoten 
tiary he signed at Paris, in the year 
1783, the definitive Treaty with the 
United States of America. Asa 
public speaker, Mr. Hartley was 
always animated, always powerful; 
bis elocution was correct and fluent; 
his action masculine and graceful; 
and in one feature he was peculiar] 

distinguished above all others—the 
brilliant melody of histones, Asa 
Legislator, it will be recorded to his 
imperishable fame, that he wasthe 
first mover for the abolition of the 
African Slave Trade, “as a_ viola. 
tion of the Laws of God, and the 
Rights of Man.” The result of his 
deep philosophical researches, par 
ticularly in the branches of chemis 
try and mechanics, were productive 
of some signal advantages to society; 
the chief of which was, his invention 
for securing buildings from fire. In 
private life, Mr. Hartley was traly 
-amiable: his deportment was dignk 
fied and unostentatious; his mane 


ners had received that high polish 


which is acquired only by habitual 
intercourse with the great and good 
of each sex in the respectable circlesof 
society: his private charities were 
secret and systematic; and that be- 
nevolence which glowed in the come 
plexion of his whole character, was 
the certain offspring of those studies 
into which he had been initiated by 
the precepts and the example of his 
amiable and illustrious father. 
Phillips’ Monthly Magazine, 


Cae _—eeiied 


WILLIAM WOOD, ESQ. 


On the 17th of December, 
March Hall, near Shrewsbury, died” 
W. Wood, Esq. He must be long” 
rememberetl as a man of great ae” 


quired talents, and most astonishing 
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memory. To the strong features of 
his mind, reading had given a mark- 
ed and manly character; and the 


_ jptercoarse with the best of com- 


pany, an elegant polish, He was 
closely intimate with that benevo. 
lent man, anu elegant scholar, Mr. 
Roscoe, of Liverpool, whom, of 
course, as he knew him, he held ia 
the warmest veneration, He was 
Aid-de Camp to Sir John Ciavering 
in India, and an important witness 
ia the tyal of Warren Hastings, 
Exq.; a close friend to Charles Fox, 
aad well acquainted with both the 
Burkes. [le has left many MSs. re- 
lating to those times and. affairs, 
which in his last hours be requested 
aliterary friend to take, arrange, and 
correct, but who declined the task 
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from diffidence. He was somethi 
of a poet, but less of that than any 
thing. His mind indeed was not of 
a tone for poetry ; it was toostrong. 
ly struny., Nothing less thana bor. 
ricane could have awakened its 
chords; it might haye rung to the 
hurricane of December, though the 
breeze of May would have passed 
through itin silence. Ina word, he 
seems to have resembled some Jand 
we hear of in Lancashire, whose: in- 
heritor found it withouta blade of 
verdure, but by cultivation brought 
it to produce every berb and tree. 
for ornament and use. He died 
much reduced in strength, and white 
with years, but with all bis won- 
dertul mind complete. and unim- 
paired. Examiner. 


EL 


DETACHED ANECDOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


KNOWLEDGE 1S SAFETY, AS WELL AS 
POWER. 


R, BAKEWELL, 
lectures at Leeds, stated the 
following circumstance, which 
wrongly evinces the benefits, that 
ae from educating the wotking 
Classes: that in the coal districts of 
Northumberland and Durham, acci- 
dents are constantly taking place. 
om explosions in the mines, so that 
hotless than 600 persons have been 
destroyed, in the last two years; but 
fone of the mines, which was fre- 
qentiy subject to explosions, pot an 
weident of any consequence had 
ken place for the last twelve years ; 
the Proprietors, besides other  pre- 
“utions, having for a considerable 
ime past educated the children of 
Miners at their own éxpense, and 
even them proper iuformation re- 
Mcting the nature of the dangers to 
x modded. Phillips’ Monthly Mag- 


in his late 





DIFFERENCE BETWEEN POETICAL AND 
RATIONAL IDEAS OF MAY. 


If heat and cold depended solely 
on the rays of the Sun, our seasons 
would be oniformly the same. 
Various causes contribute to make in 
this country, uot only seasons to 
have no resemblance one year, to 
what they bad the last, but to give 
us frequently in one day all the 
seasons of the year, Hence, our 
pocts are pecaliarly unfortunate, 
They paint the beauties of the spring 
as they are described by the Sicilian 
bard, whilst we are shivering over 
a cual fire, or enclosing ourselves in 
a double security of flannel and 
leather, to.guard us from the eastern 
blast. Little does it enter into their 


imagination, that their odeson the first. 
of May bave frequently to encounter 
aterribic storm of sleet and snow 
from the plains of Siberia; and that 
their shepberds and shepherdesses (a 
delightiui sct at all times in Kng- 
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land) will, instead of soft tales to 
each other under hawthorn bushes, 
be glad to bordle their sheep, and 
hurry to the chimney corner, and 
the blazing hearth, to restore a due 
degree of heat to their shivering 
limbs. Frend’s Evening Amwuse- 
ment Se 


MILITARY TACTICS OF OLD. 


Some of our readers may be gra- 
tified to know how Sawney, the Scot, 
exercised his men a century ago, 
We find the manual exercises of 
the Scotch officers in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for June, 1746. 

Tak’ heed, Sawney. 

Join your spoon hand to your 
muckle gun, sit. 

Haud her out before your face, 
sir. 

Your cogue-hand to your muc- 
kle gun, sir. 

Bring her down to your kaie, sir. 

Pu’ back the lug o’ her, sir. 

Present at the gelly welloots, sir. 

Fire, sir. 

Haud her out before your face 


again, sir. ® . 


Pu’ up the lug o’ her, sir, 

Handle your kail-seed, sir, 

Cast into the lug o” her, sir, 

Steek the lug o” her, sir, 

Haud her out before your facg 
again, sir. 

Cast about your muckle gun, sir, 

Pu’ her into your wame, sir, 

Handle your kail-seed, sir, 

Bite off the head o’ it, sir, 

Cast it into the wame o’ her, sir, 

Lug out your wolly wand, sir, 

Shorten it against your wame, sir, 

Pu’ it into the wame o” her, sir, 

Ram down your kail-seed, sir, 


Lug it against your wame, sir, 


sir. 
Cast off your muckle gun, sir, 
Your spoon hand ander the lug¢ 
her, sir. 
Haud her out before your face 
again, sir. 
Your dowp to me, and your face 
to Inverness, sir. 
Biaw up the muckle pipes, M‘Car 
er. | 
Now gae your gaits, sir. 


Liverpool Mercuy 


a ed 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 


A HYMN ON THE VICISSITUDES OF HU- 
MAN LIFE, 


Tro’ all the various shifting scene 
Of life's mistaken ill or good, 

Thy hand, O God, conducts unseen, 
The beautiful vicissitude. 


He portions with paternal care, 
Howe’er unjustly we complain, 

To each his necessary share, 
Of Joy and Sorrow, Health or Pain. 


Trust we to youth, to friends, or power, 
Fix we our feet on fortune’s ball ; 


When most secure, the coming hour, | 
If he sees fit, may blast them all, 


When lowest sunk in grief and shamé, 
Gorged in affliction’s bitter cup, 
Lost to relations, friends, and fame, _ 

His powerful hand can raise thee ap 


His mighty consolations cheer, 
His smiles erect th’ afflicted head, — 
His hand can wipe away the tear, — 
‘That secret dews the widow’d bed. 


ae 


Pu’ it into the place o” it agaig, 
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DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, MANUFACTURES, 
AND AGRICULTURE. 


New printing Press. 


+ ‘ 

Tameeting of the members of the 
A Edinburgh Institute, held on Tues- 
day the 8th, current, Mr. John Ruthven, 
proter, Edinburgh, laid before them a 
working model of his newly invented 
printing press. 

This press is constructed on principles 
atirely different from those of the 
now in use; to all of which, in the judg- 
ment of several professional men who ex- 
amined it, it is decidedly superior. 

As its mechanism, however, cannot be 
etily understood without actual inspec- 
tion, it would be to little purpose to ate 
temptto describe it, but it may be ob- 
wryed in general, that by ituting 
compound levers for the screw, Mr. Ruth- 
ven has effected a considerable saving of 
power, and by a more commodious ar- 
rangement of the different parts of the ma- 
chine, he has been enabled to remove all 
the material defects of the printing press 
biuherto in use, In Mr, Ruthyen’s press, 
the coffin, or tablet for the types, remains 
fixed, and the impression on one side of a 
sheet is completed by one application of the 
moving power, and of course by one exer- 
tonofthe arm. He has a contrivance for 
making register (printing the pages exact- 
lyonthe back of each other) in an im- 
proved manner, and a regulator for pro- 
ducing the different degrees of pressure 
that may be required. Instead of pulling 


with the right hand, as in the other presses, | 


‘practice both inconvenient and danger- 
ows, the workman produces the impression 
by turning with the left iand a wiach or 
¢, which makes about one third ef a 
» Itis proper to add, that all 
the parts are contrived and disposed with 
adue regard to economy of time and la- 
tour, and with a nice attention o every 
fcumstance which a praetical knowledge 
the art could suggest. 
Mr.Ruthven’s construction has the ad- 
matage of being equally applicable on a 
Ora small scale. With the model 
tthibited, which did nat occupy more 
=n a cubic foot, and although made 
— was easily carried under the arm, 
“Prigted off, in the presence of the meet- 
"tight small pages, (contained ia the 





sizeof a demy octavo) affording ocular 
evidence of the accuracy with which the 
impression was taken, and the facility with 
which the operation was performed. Such 
small presses would certainly be very use- 
ful in remote country places; they might 
even furnish a v pleasing amusement to 
the amateurs ; and t of the large size, 
when their advantages become known, will 
no doubt be brought into general use by 
the trade. We understand that Mr, 
Ruthven, having obtained patents, is pre- 
paring a number for sale. 

Mr. Ruthven concluded the account of 
his model, by observing, that as no cireum- 
stances connected with the progress of an 
art that had rendered such a signal service 
to mankind, was devoid of interest, he 
thought it but justice to state, that the 
Edinburgh Institute had the merit of 
bringing this invention into notice, as the 
attention excited by the portable press, for- 
merly exhibited at a meeting of the Iasti- 
tute, had induced him to attempt one on a 
more extensive scale, which he had now 
the satisfaction to lay before the Society, 


i 
A Machine to Facilitate Printing. 


A patent has been recently granted fora 
machine to facilitate the operations of 
printing. The objects of the machine, 
are, precision, speed, and the saving of 
skill, labour, and expense. It abrogates al- 
most all the former apparatus of the press 
and the preparation of the types; per- 
forms by its own action the several parts 
of furnishing, distributing, and communi- 
cating the ink, and giving the pressure, 
At its ordinary rate, sixteen sheeta a mic 
nute are discharged by it; and indeed its 
velocity is only limited by the power of 
placing and removing the sheet, which 
are all the manual assistances required, 
The machine has been exhibited to the sya- 
dics of the press at Cambridge, and was 
examined during three days last week 
most of the principal members of the uni+ 
versity ; and on receiving the report 
their ation, Dean Milner, master 


- Queen’s College; Mr. Wood, president of 


St. John’s; and..Mr. Kaye, tutor af 
Christ's, the syndicate agreed with 
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Messrs. Bacon and Donkin, of Norwich, 
the patentees, for its iatroduction at the 
office of the university. 


— ——a 


On the Transplantation of Blossom Buds. By 
the President. 


(From the Transactions of the Horticu!tu- 
ral Society of London.) 


it has been long known to naturalists, 
that the blossom buds of trees are gener- 
ally formed in the season preceding that 
in which they unfold and execute their 
office; and the art of removing buds 
from one tree to another was probably al- 
most as well understood two thousand 

rs ago as at present. But, as far as my 
‘formation extends, it does not appear 
that any attempts have ever ‘been made 
to transfer a part of the abundant blos- 
som buds from one tree to the barren 
branches of others ; though the experi- 
meuts, which [| shall proceed to state, prove 
that this may be done with much facility, 
and probably in some cases, with very cou- 
siderable ad vantage. 

I observed ia the autumn of the year 
1810, that the suckers which had sprung 
from the roots of the rose-trees in my 
garden were in a perfectly proper state to 
receive buds in the end of August; and 


that buds which appeared to contain blds-° 


soms might at the same period be taken 
with facility from the branches of trées 
of more valuable varieties of the same 
species. The largest and best buds [ could 
procure were therefore inserted into 
scions from the roots of other plants ; and 
these buds, being abundantly supplied 
with nutriment, afforded much finer roses 
than they would have doue had they re- 
tained their natural situation. 

in the lasc autumn I repeated many 
similar experiments upoa the pear and 
peach tree, and with equal success. Aa 
old and unproductive pear-tree, which 
grew upon a North-west wail, was pruned 
very closely, so as to occasion the pro- 
trusion of many strong succulent shoots ; 
and inte these apparent blossom buds, of 
the tree St. Germain, and the winter Verte 
Lengue pears were inserted at different 
periods, Many of these were inserted in 
thie end of July and in the beginning of 
August; and these generally vegetated 
svon afterwards, atid afforded leaves only; 
aud-the remainder, which did nat then 
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vegetate, still continued mere leaf bud: 
But most of those which were not inserted 
till the end of August or the beginn 
of September, have succeeded most pers 
fectly, and are now beginning to unfold 
with greater, vigour than the buds of the 
trees from which they were taken; and | 
do not entertain any doubt that they wil 
afford, under favourable circumstauees, 
very fine fruit. — 

I found those buds of the pear tree tp 
succeed best which had formed upon the 
bases’ of abortive bunches of blossoms of 
the preceding year, and that, ingtead of 
taking out the wood of the bod wholly 
as usual, it was most advantageous to let 
it. remain in small quantities, and being 
pared very thin. 

« Some buds were inserted into seedli 
plants of four months old only, ‘and 
others into yearling plants ; and thes sue 
ceeded so far as to live perfectly; but 
they were incerted in the end of July, and 
like the &thers removed at that period, 
these remain leaf buds. I am, however, 
muchrinclined to believe, that pears.migh 
be obtained even from yearling treesia 
pots, though such fruit would probablybe 
without flavour or richness, and cons 
quently not worth obtaining, unlessasob 
jects of curiosity. But-bucs inserted inte 
the strong succulent young shoots of old 
trees, will probably afford abana 
6f very fine pears, and these might be: 
tained with little trouble; for a modérate 
ly skilful operator will easily insert 
least three hundred buds in a dod If the 
a object to the labour as too grem, 
" 


e is ill qualified for his office; andi, 


having the disposition, he cannot sparethe 
necessary time, he wants a better mastet. 
I made similar experiments upon 
ling peach trees of five months old, under 
glass; and I do not entertain any dovlt 
that abundant crops of fruit might be o> 
tained from such trees in the s 
season. I do not, however, imagine 
such fruit would possess much richneso 
flavour; and as trees of ‘this species, & 
like those of the pear, afford 
crops whilst very young, the experiment, 
if successfel, gvould scarcely prove 
repeating. [It may, however, be often 
vantageous to transfer a part of the blo» 
som buds of any valuable varieties Off 
or nectarine to trees of less valuable kim 
~and as this can be done. after the 1W* 
any modegatgely early variety is ripe, a4 
as the buds may be sent a great di taget 8 
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, the experiment may perhaps 

My ot i made with much advan- 
; aad Ido not entertain any doubt 
that w might be made with per suc- 


Coss 


a” Knight has gp EE informed 
that tife ¢ransplanted buds of she 
tree, even such as were.single, aod 

without a leaf bud, bave set pesiectly . 


wall inthe open air. 


rie eg 


Slug tin Gardent. MP. 
ohn ila, FHS, Py te 


(from the Trafisactions of the Horticuttys 
"ral Society’ of London) 


— experience teaches us (and par- 
in a season ‘like last winter) the 
we receive from the slug, which, 
my anmolésted, will frustrate our most 
sanguine wishes, and too frequently, 4 
perceived, uot only injure, bur vorall 
‘troy a crop, which the season *wil et 
it us to replace.’ ‘To ‘exterminate 
those nocturnal depredators has been for 


re ny study 5 but Et always fail- 
fia fog attempt, ‘through the jee not 
being properly are = The usual way 


at presevit practised ts with i ec 
cathe ground very early in the mor ‘ 
or late i the wiles, She auattnge 
not below 45°; they then are found iv 
moist weather in abundance, on the sur- 
fee of the soil; when scatteting lime 
fresh slacked, or pulverised, will destroy 
# number of ‘them, excepting rain comes 
to their assistance, whith too frequent 

frustrates the design. As the . principal 
time of their commnitting their ravages 
bin atainy or a moist season, ‘the very 
Weather is unfavourable to the’ har 

Of the lime, as it will act m0 

wa Caustic after lying oa the’ “ 
feend ‘even for. half an hoer.« Atothe 


“figgéstion of my friend, ‘Mr. SWhiaveby 


the celebrated surgeor,.1 was induced to 
hake @ trial of lime-water, which? found 
to exceed my expectations. Inow 

% only propose, Hur strongly recominen 

ton an extensive seale, as’ I ean: prov 
tasaving of nine pounds out of ren; and 
i will eutitely rid the land of thode nox- 
ivermin. ‘The I recommend, is 


takes small portion of fresh ‘Dorking 
and pour on: jt sonie bot water »- 
MiasT MA®, No. LIVI. 


five shillings gor acre, to be | 
four aifferent , tenes; whi 


‘that wiles Sg pmo 


me 
thoroughly 
Tati eee tee fe shy 
of a water-pot Povbas he} 
aration, let a person take some 
aulm, (I give that the preferente,) 
any large leaves of the cabbaye tribe, and 
lay them a pole distance from each other, 
If the weather permit, they will be found 
in abundance colleeted ander the hdulmy 
’ &e. both for shelter and food + a we * i 
Ways find them prefer vegetables in “a 
state of stagnation to those luxuriant ia 
igor’ When ‘propertly colleeced, let a 
ake up the Seales &ec. and a 

sails shake leave the whole of the slugs 
on the ground, e person with a 
water-pet and fose must then pour 
small portion of the ligges’ mateo 
and the boy in the meantime, must remove 
the haulm, &c,.t0 @ different spat.in the 
intermediate space By pursuing this . 
plan for one: week, (when the w ris 
favourable,) J} am perfectly satisfied the 
whole of them may be destroyed, as se 
least drop of the Snes will cause ign 
mediate death, whereas with lime 4 hey 
frequently leave a slimy matter bebind, 
= escape. la the Homes pa it hi 

be found a great, ng Mr by wat: 
the edging of bo, thrift, &c. 
ver it penetrates it is certain to 
evenima rainy season. The first thing, 







the trouble and expence_atiending it 
however certain and eBcaovs ‘the 
medy, it is frequently overbalanced, by 


be considered in any new rang lo 


the expense, Jn the pian 1 propose, 
pplication is simple, the effect poe ag 
and the expense trifling, which are, 


jects worthy our consideration, as fopr 
middling sized watering-pots at one vate 


will be fouud sufficient for dé acre, al- 
Jawing one pet to foriy places 
considered sm, sos 


it ,is 


two. Lap weight, ge hm, 





pursued, J am pertain, ric a 
the whole of them at any season. 


excepting frosty’, weat 
pag if pot used alter thre = 
is over; may he dried and Eo 





found nearly a8 stated, fer ane, , 
thing convenient.) . 
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Trouble in laying haulm, &c. wo- §. D. 


man and boy ha!f a day each....... we 
Removing do. four different times, 
one quarter ef a day each time...... .-2 0 





Total expense...... 4 O 


Thus for 4s. per acre they may be total- 

destroyed, however numerous, I can 
vouch for the statement being correct, 
having practised it to an extent this winter, 
and strongly recommend it to the Hor- 
ticultura! Society. 
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An Account of Improvements made in Gas 
Lights. By Messrs. Scbolewsky and Hor- 


ver, at FP ectersburgh. 
(From the Annales des Arts, &c.) 


The object of the experiments made by 
the authors was to see what kind of light 
could be produced by the combustion of 
wood in closed vessels, aad by reducing it 


‘to charcoal. 


The greatest difficulty consists in getting 
rid of the vapour that exhales from the 
gas, and in giving brilliancy and purity 
to the flame ; for 1m all the trials made in 
Russia, and in other countries, the flame 
has always been feeble and blueish, but 


‘ fittle luminous, and accompanied by a me-, 


phitic exhalation. 

After many unsatisfactory attempts, 
Messrs. Sobolewsky and Horrer have at 
length completely succeeded, and can be 


* cértain of producing light by the gas that 


willbe very bright, without any sensible 
odour or ftuliginous exhalation. These 
facts being established, only the method of 
separating the gas remains to be described ; 
and to shew the utility of this new me- 
thod of producing hght. A stove, of a 
particular construction, receives a cylinder 
of cast iron, which is filled with wood or 
chips, and which is afterwards hermetical - 
ly closed in the part that receives the 
wood. ‘Then the cylinder ts heated as 
much as possible. By this extreme exter- 
nal heat the pure wood is decomposed, 
and becomes charcoal; and its other con- 
stituent parts, such as the acid, the hydro- 
h : 
geu, and the carbon, are disengaged, and 
form, from the commencement of the oper- 
ation, empyreumatic oil and acid, that is 
to say tar. Afterwards, ip proportion as 
the heat augments, these substances, com- 
bining with the igniting principle or heat, 
produce carbonic acid and inflammable 
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hydrogen gas. All these Parts, that are 
disengaged from the wood, Pass out of 
the cylinder into a refrigerator, which js 
adapted to it. Here they cool, the empy. 
reumatic oil and acid resolve into drop 

aud fall into the recipient. From thence 
the gas is conducted into water, in order 
to wash it; after which it is collected ina 
large reservoir, where it is ready for use 

Between this reservoir and ‘lamps that 
are placed in apartments or open courts,a 
communication is established, by means of 
pipes of different sizes, which conduct the 
gas towards the lamps, as it is required, and 
which for this purpose are furnished with 
cocks. By opening a cock, and applying 
a lighted paper or candle to it, the gas in. 
flames, and continues to burn at the or. 
fice of the tube until it is entirely exhays. 
ted. Thus it may be employed to give 
light, either as actual fuel, or as a means 
of giving heat. 

The heat of the cylinéer is continued 
until the gas be entirely separated, This 
separation, when effected, demonstrates 
that the wood is totally reduced to char 
coal ; the cylinder is then suffered to cool, 
and the charcoal is taken out. If a fresh 
supply of gas be required, the cylinder is 
again filled with wood, and heated. This 
operation terminated, excellent charcoal 
results from it, besides a considerable quas- 
tity of acid and tar. The acid is knows 
by the name of pyroligneous acid, and 
only differs from common vinegar be 
cause it is mixed with tar. When, by 
means of a chemical process, the acid and 
tar are separated, a perfect vinegar rt 
mains, which may be used for the same pur- 
poses as other ordinary vinegar. The em 
pyreumatic oil that is separated in this ope 
ration is complete tar, and is proper to 
be used as such for every purpose. 

A cubic cord of wood, equal to 21% 
French metres, reduced to charcoal by 
the process above described, produces 2 
pounds, Paris weight, of the best char 
coal; 70 buckets of acid of 20 fouds, pr 
cuce 50 pounds, poids de marc, of tar. 4B 
ter the acid is properly purified, ther 
remains 50 buckets of good vinegar. 

The quantity of wood necessary for? 
stove that will heat a small cast soa gy 
linder, of a size to contain one-fortieth 
a cubic cord, is nearly equal to the q™ 
tity thatthe cylinder receives ; but in pre 
portion as the dimensions of the cy 
are increased, the quantity of wood Be 
sary to heat it externally diminishesg’™ 
ly ; so that for acylinder which com 
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scubic cord, a stove for a fifth of that 
quantity will suffice, and cylinders large 
enough for more than three times that 
quantity require to heat them externally 
not more than an erghth part of the mass 
ef wood contained in the cylinder, 
Thisaccownt already shows some of the 
sdvantages resulting from this method of 
reducing wood to charcoal; and if we add, 
that from asingle cubic cord 50,000 cube 
feet of gas can be extracted, and chat this 
quantity is suflicient to teed 4000 lamps 
for five hours, the resule will appear be- 
yond all belief. 
' Independently of all these advantages, 
this method of affording light, may also 
contribute to warm apartinents; so that 
the wood employed to heat the cylinder 
willalso warm rooms. It is evident that 
for this purpose the stove must be con- 
structed differently from that just describe 
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ed, and that it must vary according to 
circumstances. F 

To so many united advantages is also to 
be added, that these lamps require no at- 
teytion, for when they are once lighted, 
thre ame continues unul the gas is exhaust- 
ed. Another important observation is, 
that no other mode of lighting is so free 
from danger, tor the inflammable gas emits 
no sparks, and the lamps cannot be re 
moved from ove place to another, which 
are two of the most common causes of 
accidents bv fire, 

No methed of lighting can be employ- 
ed more advantageously in large establish- 
ments, and especially in manufactories 
where light is a continual and great ex. 
pense, since the proposed method supplies, 
instead of that expense, a certain and ime 
portant income, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL List of the House 
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Robert Torrens, Major in the Royal Ma- 
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and Horace ; by Edward, Lord Thurlow, 
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The Third Book of Wonders, annouwne 
ing the coming of Shiloh; with a Call t» 
the Hebrews ; by Joanna Southcote, 14 34, 

Che Predestined Thief; or, a Dialogue 
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A plain View of the Unitarian Chris 
tian Doctrine, in a Series of Essays on the 
One God, the Father, and the Mediator 
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Jesus; by Richard Wright, Unitarian Mix 
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Erice 7s. 
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the Plain of Troy; shewing that the Sy» 
tem of M. de Chevalier, so long upheld, 
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trasted with the Statements of other 
Travellers in the Troad, By Majr 
Reunell, 156. 

The Parochial History and Antiquities 
of Hampstead, in the County of Middle 
sex, &c.; by John James Park, £1 7% 
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WEST LONDON LANCASTERIAN ASSOCIA-~ 
TION. 


HE Committee appointed at a gene- 

ral meeting of the West London 
JLancasterian Association, to carry into ef- 
¥ct the object of the association, report- 
edto a meeting held the 4th inst., that 
Biey have commenced their labours 
hy endeavouring to ascertain the number 
ot uneducated children in the extensive 
flistrict in which the association propose 
to'give the opportunity of instruction, 





The bounds which this association ha 
prescribed to itself, includes the whole of 
the western part of the metropolis, from 
the city of London to the Parks, and be 
tween the Thames and the New Road— 
a very sthall part only of this district bare 
they been able to visit; but it has afforded 
them amfiple reason to congratulate thi 
meeting, that the parents of the object 
their consideration are dlive to the bene 
and comferts to be derived from education, 
which from the limited modes of comms 
nicating instruction hesgtofore in use, they 
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have had no opportunity themselves of 
egioying, but most anxiously desire, and 

sto be able to obtain for their chil- 
dren, through the assistance of this asso- 
gation. The distance comprised between 
Broad-street, Bloomsbury, and the Strand, 
and boundgd by St. Martin’s-lane and 
Drury-lane, has been carefully and diligent. 
ly examined ; the greatest part visited 
house by house, and much of it room by 
room, aud the Committee have found 3.076 
children, of both sexes, of an age capable 
of receiving instruction, but without any 
adequate means by which it can be impart- 
edto them. On the most moderate calcu- 
lation, the metropolis, west of Temple 
Bar, contains at least 50,000 childrea with- 
out the means of education. It is not only 
merely that many of them are too poor to 

cureinstruction, but that the present 
establishments are also lamentably inade- 
quate to the numbers, and that the mode 
of couveying it is inadequate to the ob. 
t 
Years are wasted in attaining that which 
need only be the work of months. By that 

tem, which has received the sanction of 
the greatest and most illustrious benefac- 
torsof mavkind in these kingdoms, and 
has been for some time past practised with 
themost extraordinary success in various 
parts of the country, and in every part of 
the metropolis, except this district, a thqu- 
sand children can be taught with more fa- 
cility, in less time, and with little more ex- 
pense than an hundred by any former me- 
thoed. But it requires to be set on foot. 
The effects of education, are, government 
of the passions, destruction of prejudices, 
and removal of ignorance. The new sys- 
temioo, promotes industry, and combines 
with itamusement and emulation. Nope 
are idle; none can €vade their lessons ; 
but none are compelled to learn by terror 
orby torture. All are excited by appro- 
bation and encouragement. Boys are not 
tobe drubbed into dunces, but elewated in- 
to men. Education renders them better 
servants, and better masters; and better 
members of society. This system, which 
may be truly called “ The British System,” 
calculated to preserve the eminence of 

tain, and to render it as illustrious an 
tample of civil society as it now is of na- 
val and military glory. 

To effect this the Committee appeal to 
assembly—-they are confident the ap- 
$s notin vain. They are persuaded 

that this assembly will'net, ‘after this day, 
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suffer it to be said that this district of the 
metropolis, the seat of Government, of the 
Courts of Justice, and of thé Parliament ; 
the residence of the Court and of the No- 
bility, and the cradle of the arts, has no 
adequate establishment to ameliorate, b 
edutation, the condition of its youth. fk 
will not suffer itself any longer to be 
eclipsed by the inhabitants of Spitalfields, 
and Holywell Mount; of St. George’s- 
fields and White chapel. It will lend its 
aid to perpetuate the glory of the British 
name, 

The sum required is neither immense, 
nor need be perpetually remewed. The 
school-rooms, once erected, the establish- 
ment will nearly maintain itself. The 
Committee are convinced that it is more 
compatible with the independence of the 
English character, and will be more gene- 
rally acceptable, if means are provided to 
afford an efictuaf education at acheap rate, 
rather thanto offer it for nothing. And 
they are far from wishing to discourage this 
honest pride of honest industry. 

Itis provided, that every subscriber to 
the amount of 5s, in a year, shall be a 
Member of this association. And as it is 
a fundamental rule of the association, that 
of religious books, “ the Bible alone, with- 
out gloss or comment, written or spoken,” 
will be read. The schools are open to 
children of every religious persuasion, 
Their minds impressed with those senti- 
ments in the Holy Scriptures which incule 
cate obedience to parents, faithfulness to 
employers, and the fear of God, will ren- 
der them useful to their country, and their 
existence a blessing to themselves. The 
hopes and expectations of the Committee 
depend on the liberality of this assembly, 
They are prepared to carry into effect the 
measures they have planned for the attain- 
ment of the object depicted, when provid- 
ed with the necessary fonds. For this 
purpose, donations and subscriptions are 
respectfully requested, and books are now 
opened to receive them. A system of 
check and controul over the receipt and 
expenditure has heen adopted by the Com- 
mittee, which prevents the misapplication 
of its funds. 

Every subscriber of five’ guineas isa 
life member, and of thirty guineas, a mem- 
ber of the Committee of Management of 
the Association. Auxiliary meetings are 
recommended to be called in the different 
divisions of this extensive district, and 
the co-operation of such jadies and geatle- 
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men as will afford their assistance, is ear- 
nestly desired, and will be gladly accept- 
ed. 

The Committee cannot close their re- 
port without again appealing to this As- 
sembly, and particularly to the Ladies, for 
their countenance and support in this vast 
and important undertaking, whichbids fair 
to become the characteristic of this age 
and nation, 
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PARLIAMENTARY REFORM, 
Letters from Major John Cartwright to the 
' Rew. Christopher Wyvill, 
(Continued from page 231.) 
LETTER V. 


Strike, but Aear f 

Dear Six,—lt was the great object of 
last winter's tour, to lay a broad and 
solid foundation for harmony, union, and 
eordial co-operation of the higher with 
the lower, and of the lower with the, 
higher classes of the community. That 
foundation ws /zid, and now exists. Net- 
ther class without the other can do any 
thing: united, they must trumph, In pur- 
suit of Reform, I know as well as any one, 
how unavailing would be a multitude of 
petitioners of the middle and lower classes 
alone, without great men as patrons and 
supporters. Such a mass would be treat- 
ed by the boreugh faction with scorn ; or, 
if discontented, dragooned into submission. 
But what. on the other hand, is the most 
petent combination of grandees without 
the confidence and support of the millions ? 
A mere gaudy parade of officers, bedizen- 
ed with gold, without a solid and firm 
body of rank and file at their back ; an 
army of ail commanders and no common 
men ; in short, an insignificant faction—a 
faction, either destined to sink into the 
mere puppets and pageants of despotic 
power ; or, by that power to be treated 
with sovereign contempt. See we not at 
this moment, before our eyes, the exem- 
plification of these truths ? 

Is the rump of the alarmist body again 
to sow among us, in 1814, the seeds of 
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discord ? Again, to aim at @isunion by fr 
mrcefrmentings and thea reprobating at 
jecting,” and lastly opposing the wor! 
of Reform, so correctly planned ii ah 
OFT ‘ ‘ i 18)5 
s0 coustitutionally proposed in all places 
by respectable persons, exempt from the 
poss:bility of factious influence, so accept. 
able to the people, sO tranquilly begin, 
80 prosperously proceeded in, and, in prin. 
ciple so invulnerable, that not a single coun 
ter- petitioning voice was any where raised 
agaigst it, among enemies sufficiently ny, 
merous, sufficiently vigilant, and sufficient. 
ly inclined? Not a man of these sharp. 
sighted enemies could discover, that “ the 
first Camden’s” celebrated maxim, mai. 
taining the inseparableness of Rapresentatiaa 
aed Taxation, is an “INNOVATION!” Nop 
a man of these sharp-sighted enemies way 
able to discover, that the principles laid 
down by the Friends of the People, in 
1795, * That Representation ought to be 
distributed equally and impartially over the 
whole surface of the kiagdom,”* is an “ ine 
novation!" Not a man of these sharp. 
sighted enemies was able to discover, that 
annual i arliaments (under which the con 
stitetion grew old ere a law was made to 
sanction a longer duration,’ is an “ Inwoe 
vaTion!” And hath our venerable friend, 
he who so long and with so much lustre 
has headed the patriots of Yorkshire, and, 
while their deputy presided over the unite 
ed patriotism of all Eogland, hath he a 
last made this extraordinary discovery! 
To our grief, to our amazement, he tells 
us he hath, aye, and that our propositions 
are “ dangerous innovations.” He forgets 
his own better opinions and more dignified 
resolves. It is theinfirmity of human ge 
nius sometimes to flag. Homer nodded, 
and Wyvill forgets himself. The poet oc 
casionally lost his energy in slumbers; the 
patriot has his dozing fits, in which his 
vigour forsakes him. 

When, on the 25th of March, 1780, he, 
as chairman of the committee of York 
shire, unfortunately gave his sanction 
his signature to the unconstitutional pro 
position for triennial Parliaments, he forg# 
that, only five short days before, while oft 
ciating ina much more dignified capacity, 
as president of the deputies of all the p& 
titioning counties, cities, and towns 
England, he had received the unanimow 
thanks of those deputies for his conde 
= 4 
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* Wyvill’s Polit. Pap. vol. v. Prelit Pap 
p- 21, 
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their chair ; and as their organ had com. 
mitted to him to report their “ propositions 
wr a plan of association ;° as well as to Cire 
eylate through the whole kingdom their 
pemerialy which it was declared, that 
« gyyual Parliaments are the ancient Constitution 
of England, aga the birthright of Englishmen.” 

That the firmness of our friend should 
be of this melting kind, I consider not as 
matter of reproach ; but, contemplating 
the elevated station he had held, and the 
importance of his individual example, J 
do consider it as matter of most grievous 
lymentation. When the leader himself is 
the first man to manifest a want of con- 
sancy, it is natural to expect that versa- 
tility and diswnion will run through the 
whole ranks. 

it was this d-fee‘ion which first caused the 
breach und disunien between the two lead- 
ing classes of refurmists, which disunien to 
this day exists ; but which, thank God, is 
now fast wearing out. ‘lowards me the 
language of our friend has a tone of impa- 
tience and reproach, [| am “rash;” a 
“mistaken enthusiast ;” and * odstinate.” 
fy obstinacy, indeed, is such, that, rather 
than have copied the flexibility of the 
friend, whose Virtues | venerate, my right 
hand, I trust, should have been struck 
off. In your own letter to Dr. Jebb, 5th Jan. 
1781, you say, “1 own J do not expect any 
thing can be done, if the plan which has been 
adopted by several counties, and appreved 
by the last General Deputation, is not 
considered by the friends of Mr. Cart- 
wright’s plan, as deserving their support.” 
Tomere opinion, by whomsoever entertain- 
ed, this had been too great a concession : 
but you, who made the concession, made 
it to the princip'es of the radical refurmists, 
the truth of which you acknowledged, and 
here also acknowledge their potency. And 
hasnot the experience of four-and-thirty 
vears yet cured you of the infatuation of 
turning aside from principle, to pursue the 
iguws-fatuus of expediency ! ‘ 

My friend also knows, that when, in 
1781, (November 4,) he expressed a hope 
that his line of conduct would. have my 
“approbation,” assuring me, “that few 
trcumstances would give him higher satis- 
faction, or @ better hope of final sucecss ;” 
M0ng other opinions and arguments, in 
ay feply{ November 25,) were the follow- 
MG, Mamely, that “I felt the strongest 
“eaviction that no possible waion could be 
“pected on the ground of the Yorkshire 
Propositions ; that | saw not a shadow of 
frediisability ia the plan; that it contained 
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not a single principle that will ever fastes 
on ‘he minds of the people; that in the other 
plan, the plan of radical reform, there is 
every thing that can convince, and ammate, 
and attach them, lying seli-evident on the 
surface ; that therein, and therein alone, 
lies practicability, The more I contem- 
plated the subject of reform, the more awe 
ful appeared to me the great design, and 
the greater the necessity for simplicity and 
rectitude, ‘Vhat the work is upon too vast 
a scale te admit of progression ; that it must 
be effected at once, or not all; that if ihe 
fate of nations be amongst the cares of Pro- 
vidence, I feared to trust to any expedients 
which do not umply that our /iberty is to be 
recovered by the light of truth, aud the 
triumph of justies Imagining that | saw 
very clearly the only line ot practicability, 
it was not in my power to depart from 
that line; and { would to God that every 
frend co reformation would first waite in 
irying what és practicable in the right line of 
the constitution, before they spent their efforts 
upon interio? objects.” Aud | added, that 
* the diiference of opinion between us on 
the point of expediency, was au ailliction to 
me which | telt very seusibly, but | hoped 
evenis and tarther experience would bring 
us together, ere it was toe late.” Recok 
lecting that some of my Letters had been 
honoured by iasertion in the Wyvill Politi- 
cal Papers, | looked for this, but did not 
find it, 

iu the very last of your volumes, speak- 
ing of the weight of undue influencethrowna 
into the scale of the Crown, you say, “ to 
withstand whieh with sutlicient eflicacy, 
would require the vigour and integrity of 
a Parliamewt radically reformed. To ettect 
such a ra%ecal returm, has been the object 
for whith the true friends of their couniry have 
been coniending during a great part of 
this loug reign, buc hitherto without suc- 
cess.”* if these be “the true friends of 
their country whe contend for radical re- 
form,” how shall we desiguate those who 
for four-and-thirty years, have been coune 
teracting cheir coustijutional efforts, by a 
succession of tempurizing, Uakering expe- 
dicnts, in a variety of shapés? But more 
especially, how shall we describe those 
who, even as partial returmists, are pow 
for * taking a retrogiade direction, ;"> and 
justOad of advancing beyond, and improv. 
ing upow their fellows, prociaim their in- 
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tention of going back to, and reviving, the 
first crude, infant essay, of expediency 
in 1780 ? 

A temporizing, tinkering expediency, has 
now for two and thirty additional yeare, 
in a variety of shapes, been tried, and not 
only been tried in vain, but, in every in- 
stance, with less and less hope of success. 
Is it not, therefore, time to make the other 
experiment ? * Moving the people of Eng- 
lund to carry a smal! reform, would,” says 
Dr. Jebb, “ be tempesting the ocean to 
drown a fly.” But for such a purpose, the 
popular ocean will not raise its mighty 
‘waves at all. 

What said that consummate patriot to 
you in August, 1781? “ You say you do 
not expect any thing can be done unless 
the measures adopted by the several coun- 
ties, and approved by the last General De- 
putation, be considered by the friends of 
Mr. Cartwright’s plan as deserving of their 
support, I must cordially confess that, for 
one, | never would have subjected myself 
to the losses, odium, and anxiety I have 
sustained, if I could have imagined that 
the friends of reformation could have been 
satisfied with so defective a plan as that of 
Yorkshire. Iam confident,” says he, * in 
my opinion, that the whole may be more easily 
obtained than a part; the constitution of the 
Commons House of Parliament can never 
be restored gradatum, nor under God, hy 
any other power than that.to which it 
Owes its existence—I mean the power of 
‘the people. I trust it will not much loager 
be depressed in this country, either by a 
lust of power in the King, or aristocratic 
jealousy in the Peer.” 

“ | must also beg leave to observe, that 
the friends of Major Cartwright’s plan have 
been indefatigable in their endeavours to 
keep up the spirit of the friends of liberty 
in every part of the kihgdom ; although 
they saw measures embraced in preference 
to those which they verily believed would 
‘have awakened the slumbering virtue of 
the people.”* 

When you had communicated to Mr. 
‘Lofft certain. resolves of the Yorkshire 
Committee of October 1, 1783, in favour 
of what you call “ moderate” reform, what 
said that profound constitutional lawyer 
and truly enlightened man? One advan- 
tage, however, and of great importance, 
this experiment may have purchased; to 
undeceive the g.oundiess expectation of 
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carrying any thing by soliciting a 

from ee We shall coe ee 
assuredly be concluded, join in the convie 
tion, that defective plans of reform will nos 
engage the favour of that assembly by the 
merit of moderation.” 

After discussing two plans, impyaesi 
because defies, end fr porns 
the epithet of arbitrary, rather than made 
rate, he proceeds thus: “ The third, there. 
fore, though in order of proposal, and jg 
acknowledged constitutional Principles, the 

frst, is that of Major Cartwright, adopted 
by the sub-committee, of Westminster, re. 
commended in the various Tracts of the 
Society for Constitutional Information, and 
substantially retained in the Bill lat 
given tothe public by the Duke of Rich 
mond. This alone has the advantages of 
simplicity, comprehension, equality, ef. 
cacy, self-supporting energy, agréement 
with the spirit of the constitution, with 
the analogy of constitutional practice, the 
necessary ends of the social compact, the 
feclings and the rights of humanity: it is 
clear and animating as the common jj 
and with similar ease and beneficialdi 
iveness would it pervade sociery.”+ 

There was an error | desire to corrett 
in speaking of a plan * of Major Cart 
wright’s ;” as that person, although be 
early exhibited details, whereby a conslile 

tional reform might be effected, never was 
so arrogant or ill-advised as to propor, 
for reforming the legislature of his countey,any 
** plan,” or project, or proposition of Ai; 
any conceit of his owa brain ; any arbitrary 
fancy, resting wholly on an imagined ape 
diency; but now for nearly forty years, he 
has nvariably called the public attention 
to the simple, clear, and all-powerful par 
ciples of the constitution, as alone competes 
to that great object. 

But in my friend’s present purpose 
abidance, by the feeble project of 1780;4 
purpose in which I hope he will notpe 
sist, he strangely forgets his better though 
on various occasions, On the 17th of Or 
tober, 1781, we find him admitting # 
than is asserted or prayed for in our thir 
propositions, which he now calls “ay 
rous innovations,” That mankind,’ #f! 
he, “are naturally equat, is also a pf 
position which cannot be denied.” Th 
diversity which has in some measure ® 
tarded the wrior of the people, arose, 0 
from a difference of political 
EE —————————— ee 

+. Wyvill’s Polit. Pap. iv. 305. 90% 
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fyr in them there is an entire agreement ; but 
sorely from considerations of a prudential 
nature. The questions in debate have 
heen, not, whether these doétrines be main- 


~ yigable in argument, for it is admitted they 


We 


. pat, &e. 
with subgnitsion, that which hath so 


ong “retar ed the union of the people” 
was not mere “ diversity of sentiment, but 
the practical defection from principle, which 
Ihave noticed. And it would throw an 
iastractive light on our sub) ‘ct, if you 
would have the gooduess to give an éx- 
plicit answer to this questron :—On your 
seturn to yoor Committee in Yorkshire, 
in March, 1780, with “the plan of asso- 
cation” agreed on by the collective De- 
eries, who had met in the metropolis, 
of which * plan,” the proposition for AN- 
wwat, Parliaments was the grand, and in- 
foitely most valuable feature, was not the 
departure from that principle caused by a 
message, or some intethpible information, 
direct or indireet, from the Margwms of 
Rockingham s that, in case of your draw- 
ing the line at a tritnnial Parhament you 
would have his support or concurrence ?” 

if this were the fact, as I have grounds 
for believing it was, ic will illustrave the 
eipression in a fortier Letier (Il!.) of 
“teading strings.” Te will also throw con- 
tiderable light on two political events, tn 
which Mr. Fox ahd the noble Marquis 
had afterwards parts to act. Pataful as 
tis to unveil any specks in the charae- 
fete of such men, truth and the interests of 
reform demand what I have to state; and 
wa period when it is most anxiously to 
be wished, that the surviving friends and 
the admirers of those statesmen, should 
unite and cordially co operate with all the en- 
lightened and virtuous reformists of the 
present day, I trast the anecdotes I 
have to relate will prove iustructive. Here 
then I close the prescat letter, and remain, 
tear Sir, very traly, your friend and ser- 
vant, Joun Caaravriont. 


LETTER VB. 


Strike, but hear { 

Dean Sin,—It is weil known that in 
Westminster, m the year 1780, the same 
feeling animated the people in favour of 
eomal Parliaments, as glowed in the bosoms 
Mf the united Deputies of all the petition- 
“§ counties and communities over which 


_~ 
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you presided. Qn the very day on which 


those defuties dissolved theit meeunp, 
namely, vOch of March, to report to ther 
respective constituents, “that annual Pare 
liaments are the ansient constitution of Eng 
band, and the birthright of Englishmen” t—on 
that very day was read in the General 
Committee of Westminster, a “ Report 
of the Sub-committee, appointed to in- 
quire into the state of the representation 
of this country,” a Report, consisting of 
nineteen propositions, signed R. B Sheri« 
dan, Chairman. 

The Report begins thus ;—* Resolved, 
That it appears that aew Parliaments, 
to be holden once in every year, were the 
ancient usage, and declared to be the heré« 
ditary and indefeusible right of the people 
of Ragiand. 

“ That it appears that the Act of the 
6th year of the reigu of William and Ma 
ry is the first reguiar act which attempts 
to establish and appoint the time of the 
coutinuavcé Of Parhaments to be for the 
term of three years, though the same Act 
recognizes the ancient laws and stature’ 
of this kingdom, by which annual Parlia- 
ments were confirmed,” &c4 

Ami the reading of this Report of the 


Sub-committee was immediately  fols 
lowed ‘up in the General Commirteé 
by four Resolutions, of which thi 


is the firsts Resolved, that ANNUAL 
Parliaments are thé andoubted right of 
the people of England, and that the Act 
which prolonged their duration} was sub- 
wer siVe of the Constitidion, and a violation 
on the part of the Representatives of the 
sacred trust reposed in them by their con- 
stituents} ;" and the fourth Resolutioa 
was as follows: “Resolved, That the 
Report of the Sub-committee be printed, 
and copies sent to the several Commrtters of 
the counties, cities, and boroughs of this 
kingdom.§” It was on Monday, the 20th 
day of March, 1780, that these Resoly- 
trons were signed C. J. Fox, Chairntar, 
On the 25th of Mareh, the General Com- 
mitice, being a Committee of Correspua- 
dence, again met. But here, from an ex- 
tracrdinary garbling of importait docu- 
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ments, occurs a difficulty. I know not 
thé source from whence you had the pa- 
pers relative to Westminster; but you 
must have been greatly imposed on by the 
garbling of which I speak. On this very 
day, the second Resolution that really 
passed was, “That it is the opinion of 
this Committee, that the Members of the 
House of Commons should be ANNUAL- 
LY elected to serve in Parliament ;” 
which Resolution, in your / olsical Papers 
is cwholly omitt-d.* It was, however, “ Re- 
solved, That this Committee will, on 
Monday, April ihe third, consider of a plan 
for @ General Asseciation ;” and it was also 
* Resolved, that this Committee do ad- 
journ till Monday, the third of April next, 
precisely at 11 o’clock in the forenoon,” 
It is again remarkable, that in your series 
of “papers” relative to Westminster, 
from. the 15th of March to the 18th of 
July, 1780, inclusive, the proceedings of the 
said third day of April are wholly omitted; 
and it is still farther remarkable, that 
those of the General Meeting in West- 
minster Hall, on the sixth of April, are in 
part omitted ; and without any account of 
what passed on th’ debate, although a part of 
what occurred was somewhat extraordi- 
nary. As, however, | can never forget 
a certain occurrence in the said proceed- 
ings of the sixth of April, and am able to 
throw some light on the history of that 
crisis, in the exertions for Parliamentary 
Reform, I think it my duty so to do. 

Of what actually passed in the West- 
minster Committee, priorto the said sixth 
ef April (when, by a vote of the Gene- 
ral Meeting of the city, 1 was added to 
it,) my knowledge was derived from 
others; but I had good information of the 
intrigues in that Committee, of the same 
party which had prevailed in the York- 
shire Committee, and there first sowed a 
dangerous dissention among the Reform- 
ists, on the very important point of J’er- 
liamentary duration. 

A document in my possession, and of 
which fthink myself extremely fortunate 
in having found two copies presérved 
among my papers, will materially aid in 
proof of the gerbiing I have noticed ; it is 
a handbill in two columns. This hand- 
bill was plentifully distributed among the 
assembled people, while waiting for Mr. 
Fox to take the Chair of the General 
Meeting on the said sixth of April; and 
both the hand-bill, and a blue flag, in- 
scribed ANNUAL PARLIAMENTS, EQUAL 
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REPRESENTATION, appeared to diffuse , 
general satisfaction. The contents of the 
first column are as follow; 

“ Men or ENGLAND, 

** When I wore your diadem, arid enrich. 
ed it with the conquest of half the provin. 
ces and a captured King of France, it wa 
my policy and my pride to cherish the 
Frreevom of my brave and beloved props, 

“I thought it the most glorious act of my 
life, when I confirmed their siatuaiggr 
to- the election of a NEW Parliamey 
ONCE - ge bag at the leas. 

“ Little did I think, that i 
could ever brook to have tbs wee 
right invaded, or wrested from them; 
and when I saw it, bitter was the anguish 
I felt, even in the realms of immo " 

“It is with the delight of a fond parent, 
and the virtuous pride of an English King, 
that | now behold reviving the angien 
spirit of your illustrious forefathers, Go 
on, my children, in this read to glory; 
vindicate your Constitution; be rrez; 
be vicrorious; be parry! 

“ Demand your birthright, awxoa 
PARLIAMENTS and EQUAL REPRESENT 
TION. 
* Epwarp the Third, 

“ Once King of 

“The 2d day of the 4th Moon, ia th 
year of my Redeemer 1780.” 
~The second column of the hand. bill ram 
thus: 

“ At a Meeting of Deputies from 
eighteen Committees of petitionimg coun 
ties, cities, and towns: 

Resolved, That the Members of the 
House of Commons be ANNUALLY 
elected to serve in Parliament.” 

* WesTMINSTER COMMITTEE. 
“ King’s Arms Tavern, March 20, 17% 

* Resolved, That ANNUAL Parle 
ments are the undoubted RIGHT of the 
PEOPLE of England. 

“ Resolved, That the present state of 
the Representation of this country 
is inadequate to the object, and 4 
departure from the first princpla of the 


Constitution. pn 
“ C, J. FOX, Chairma- 





“ Westminster ComMMITTE®, 
“ King's Arms Tavern, March 25, 1% 
“ Resolved, I. That it is the cpinion of 
this Committee, that there should be 
to the House of Commons, in additwo' 


the present Representatives of Counties 
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number of Members, not less than one 
, , to be chosen, in due propor- 
tion, by the several counties of the king 


” dam of Great Britain. 


wf, That it is the opinion of this Commit~ 
that the Members of the House of Come 


~ thould be* ANNUALLY elected to serve 


arliament.* 

ain That it is the opinion of this Com- 
sittee, that it be most earnestly recom- 
mended to the Electors of this city, to 

, at the ensuing General Election, 
ach candidates to represent them in Par- 
jjgmeat, as shall, previous to, the Elec- 
tion, by signing an Association, or other- 
wise, have satisfied them that they will 
wpport the above important: regudations in 
Parliament, or so much thereof as shail 
yt be obtained in the present Parlia- 


“ « C, J. Fox, Chairman.” 





“Fettow CirizeNns, 

“ifthe Freeholders of Yorkshire have 
forgotten that a triennial Parliament was a 
rutten Parliament, we have not. 

“If they have forgotten the birthright 
of Euglishmen, we have not. 

“If they can believe that a triennial Par- 
lament is the cure for corruption, we can- 
not. 

“Be steady and determined, It: is: re- 
erved for us to set an example that must 
te followed by all England, if it would 
preserve its liberty. 

“Jo-morrow is the day to watch those 
tho have called themselves the friends of 
te people You have their solemn Resolus 
i before you. Let them act steadily 
wtothese, if they would preserve your 


catidence, Be watchful, I say}; these 
we slippery times; and to-mor- 
tw, in all probability, is to decide 


wigiher you shall be FREEMEN or 
SLAVES. 7 
“Gop Bless THE PEOPLE! 
“ Your faithful servant, 
*Joun Locke. 
“Wednesday, April 5.” 





thave said that the papers with which 
j*% were furnished relative to these trans- 
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"Omitted in the Wyvill Polit. Pap: 1. 
“8 It is a fact worthy of notice, that in 
te Remembrancer, published by Almon, a - 

t, under the particular patrou- 


"of ‘the opposition party,” the’ wiiole~ 
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actions must have been garbled. § Yor . 
shall sow have the evidence. Compare 
your own publication of the proceedings 
of the 25th of March,t with the handbiil 
which recites the three first Resolutions of | 
that day. In your book, the second, and 

by far the most important, is entirely 

omitted; and to correspond with their 

omission, the word * reyulations” in the 

third Resolution, which, in the original 

had reference to both of the two whieh 

preceded, is altered into “ regulation,” @ati@ 

swering to the oxe Resolution that in the 

garbled paper was returned. It was, I 

knaw, on the authority of Da. Jeans, 

Member of the Committee, who was in 

the constant habit of not trusting to mes ° 
mory, nor to Secretaries, but to enter every 

thing important in his own pocket me- 

morandum-book, that those three Resolue 

tions of the 25th, were copied iato the 

handbill. You know the incapability of 

that person to falsify a document. You 

must also see the utter incredibiliry, that 

in $0 open a manner, on so public an 

occasion, and in the face of so numerous 

a committee, who from their own inward 

consciousness at the moment, must have 

eagerly caught at and reprobated such a 

falsification of a document of their own 

only twelve days old; such a recital of 

the said three Resolutions could not have 

been made, unless it was correct. 

Besides, the said second Resolution carries 
within itself internal evidence wf its hav- 
ing made part of the said proceedin 
of the 25th. Firstly, it agrees witht 
sentiment and the language of the Sub- 
committee. Secondly, it accords-with a 
resolution of the Geveral Committee on 
the 20th. And thirdly, this internal evi- 
dence becomes irresistible, when we go 
one step farther back, that is, to the 15th 
of March, on which day the Committee 
*“ conceiving themselves bound to enter 
into the consideration of every ‘question * 
tending to establish the independency of: + 
Parliament on a solid and durable basis," 
Resolved, That the duration of Parliaes2 
ments, and theistate of Representation o* 
of the People, are questions immediately ‘9 


— 





SS. reed —_ ee 


of these proceedings of the 25th ~ 
of March, as well as the important pro- i 
ceedings of the third of April,in which the . 
Commitee were guilty: of the same de . 
fection as that of Yorkshire, are wholly. 


—— 
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under this description.” It is not, there- 
fore, to be believed, that in the course 
of ten days, while warm in the pursuit of 
reform, either of their two important ob- 
jects could have been wholly forgotten. 
From the handbill, it is seen what 
a shock had been produced in 
the Metropolis, by the défection in one 
county from the correct and sound patri- 
otism of the yuited deputies of cighteen 
counties and communities, and the 
alarm that was taken. The proceedings 
ef the day were of course npened by a 
Speech from the chairman, Mr Fox; but 
as that faithful Abdiel, Dr. Jebb, well 
knew what had passed in the Committee 
at its last meeting, on the aforesaid third 
of April, when party had triumphed 
over principle, he planted himself at the 
elbow ofthe Chairman, prepared to move 
inthis General .eeting an gmendment on 
the particular article, which, instead of 
an, anauval, made a triennial Parliament the 
object of association ; and there can be 
no, doubt but that, had he experienced 
fair play, his amendment would have been 
carried triumphantly, as an amendment of 
the Yorkshire plan of association was car- 
ried seven days afterwards in the Common 
Council of the City of London. Dr, 
Jebb, and those in his confidence, took for 
granted, that on a matter of such magni- 
tude and importance, the whole proposed 
form of Association was in the first instance 
to be read over, without interruption, for 
putting the meeting generally in possession 
of the entire matter of it; and that then 
each several propdsitien, was to be moved 
separately i order to discussion. This I 
well know ; because, in consultation with 
my friend, and considering the business in 
the same light, | was prepared, athis side, 
to support his intended amendment, when, 
to our astonishment and -vexation, in- 
stantly after the form had been, read 
through, the Chairman, without suffi- 
cient deliberation and distinctness, and 
in a voice but: little audible, hastily put 
the question on the whole , whith, 
80 put, was instantly decided by a show 
of hands. , 
" ‘The impression on my mind then was, 
and it has ever since remained unshak- 
en, that the le were taken by surprise. 
4 then did belié¢ve, and 1 still do believe, 
that comparatively, very few réally 
heard the motion that was made, and 
that still much fewer understood it; for 
to that end it. were necessary that they 
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[April 
should haye kept in their minds a 


conception of the matter contained jp 
six propositions on different questions, some 


of more and some of less im 
which this sweeping motion involved 
and many who wer ' ee 
y ere present informed m 
they thought they had voted tor an associa, 
tiou in support of annual parliaments, 
ably to the known deciaration of thy 
deputies——tO the repeated Resolutions 
own Committee—and tO one of the very 
sitions which had been then read to them, 
was intended for a distinct resoluiion, 

In consequence of the Garvling of 
which I complain, and shameful garbli 
it was, you were obliged, in your pubk. 
cation of this day's work, to insert the 
following note> “ The form of assoeig. 
tion, and six first Resolutions, are omitted; 
being srmilar to those agreed on at York. 
The grossness of this imposition on 
shall soon appear, by the production of 
one of the said “six first resolutions” 
which was so far from being * summa 
to those agreed on at York,” that it puty 
the most important of the York resoly. 
tiogs, as well as the corresponding one ig 
Westminster, to the blush, by, placing in 
a proper light the ever to be lamented 
defection from the dignified conduct of 
the united deputies; a defection which, 
in respect of triennial Parliaments, sacri- 

. ficed principle to party ; but which de 
fection, in the Westminster Committeg,met 
with such opposition, that the prevailing 
faction for carrying their job, were oblig- 
ed to submit to an exposure of their own 
gross inconsistency, — 

That one Resolution of the six omitted 
ones to which | have alluded, | mem 
to restore. I find it in your own book, 
and there introduced on the most a 
questiqnable authority, as I shall show, 
When we look back co all, chis garblisg, 
this suppressing, and finesse, we have 
ample evidenge that the orignal defec- 
tion, the fatal cause, of disunion among 
the reformists, -was accompanied by4 
strong consciousness af something to bee 
shamed of. : 

The Committee of, the Common Cour 
cilof the city of London acted .withmor 
wisdom and fidelity than that of Wet 
minster, by avoiding that inconsistency d 
which the other had set shem 
ple. When the Yorkshire 
sociation reached the London 


; > > * 


the latter say to their constituen 
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into consideration, and having 

made some alterations therein, do ap- 
nye and adopt the same as altered.” 
« Aad your Committee further beg leave 
to recommend to this honourable Court, 
srewlution which they have lately come 

_—‘thatgit i¢ the Opinion of this Com- 
mittee, that ANNUAL Parliaments, or 
more often if need be, are the unalien- 
able right of the People of England, aod 
ought to be obtaimed, in preference to 
aay longer period, all which we submit to 
this honourable Court, this 13th day of 
Apnl, 17802" On that occasion it was 
*Rewived unanimously, that this Court 
Yoagree with the Committee: im their 
wid Report, and approve and adopt 
the jorm of Association therein recum- 
mended. 

Here again, you insert the following 
pote, * Luis altered plan ot Association, 
being nearly the same as that of the coun: 
tyof York, u 1s not thought necessary co 
be re-printed here.*” With submission, 
however, the difference, coupled with the 
declaratory concext of their resoluison, 
being truly important, ought to have 
beea “repmated” that your headers 
might know exactly what it was By 
relereage to the books of the. Commoa 
Councii, | find the altered proposition 
Wasinthese words: “ A proposition for 
shortewng the duration of Parliaments. ;” 
amd what they meant by “ shortening’ 
their resolution, at the same time agreed 
Wo, sufijcientiy declared, 

- Having d.us restored two omitted: pror 
positions, which I esteem of high. impor- 
tapce, namely, ove in the Westminster 
Committee, on the 25th of April, 1780, 
my uext Letier shail restore another gf 
equal value, votil which | reiain, 
* Dear Sir, truly. 
Your friend and servant, 
Jonn. CARTWARIGRT, 


ee 


LETTER vil, 

Strike, but Hear / 

Dear Stn,—! have undertaken to make 

‘ppear the grossuéss of the imposition 
emg on you, by putting into your 
“ais 2 garbled document of the proceed- 
mgs on the sixth of April, 1780, whith in+ 
weed you to say, in a note, in your first 
Wlume, p. 220, that “ The form of Asso- 


ation, and six first resolutions are omitted, 


— 


_ 


© Wyvill’s Polit. Pap. L 246. 
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being s1m1iar to those agreedonat York.” 
I have also undertaken to, produce ome of 
the said six, which was wholly of a dif- 
ferent character. | find it in own book, 

in the report of a sub-committee of 
Westminster, Thomas Brand Holiis, Esq, 
in the chair, made on the 18th of July, 
1780, the said resolution is introduced ag 
follows : 

* Aad that the General Mesting of the in- 
habitants of Westminsier, upon the sixth 
April, declared, That it is the opinion o 
this Meeting, that the people of England 
have, and always had, a clear, unalien- 
able, indefeasible right to an ANNUAL 
election of their representatives, as well as 
to an adequate and equal representation, 
founded upon stronger grounds than that 
of any act or acts of Parliament, and that 
the attainment of these important consti- 
tutional objects, is the most effectual, ex- 
pedient for restoring and securing the in- 
dependence of Parliament.”* me 

So far is this resolution from * bein 
SimiLar to those agreed on at Yark” it 
is & perfect contrast ; 80 far from echoing, it 
reprobates, not only te York Resoluvons, 
but those of the Westminster Committee 
of the third of April. Here you will now 
see the true reason for its omission ; and 
hence | infer that, together with, the pro- 
ceedings, you had been furnished with 
the ‘ote also, to prevent your asking’ 
questions. Here you. will also see, that 
although faction will do its job, it cannot 
get rid of its consciousness of being cor- 
rupt, 

After the sweeping vote of the General 
Meeting had passed, as I have described, 
it was in vain that Dr. Jess, and those 
who wished to support him, endeavoured 
to correct what they considered.as an ir- 
regularity of the Chairman. The dispers» 
ing people conceiving the business was 
over, the Doctor and. his friends. could 
obtain but very tittle attention, to the 
mistake that had. been made, and were 
obliged to return to,their homes meditat- 
ing on the mischiefs that result, when 
pacty triumphs. over principle. On Mr,~ 
Brand Hiollis’s report, we find the Gen- 
eral Committee, on the said 18th of July, 
came to the following votes ; 

“ Resolved, That the thanks of 
Committee be given to the Chairman 


ee _ 





——— 





* Wyvill’s Polit. Pap. L234. See also 
244, for the thanks voted to the Duke of 
Richmond. 
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Members of the Sub-Committee, for the 
very intelligent Report made by them, 
relative to the Election of Members to 
setve in the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment. 

“ That the Report of the Sub-Com- 
mittee be printed, and copies sent to the 
several Committees of counties, cities, and 
boroughs of this kingdom. 

“C. J. For.” 

Here, then, we find the same Mr. Fox, 
who, under the fascinating influence of per- 
ty, had condescended to practise in Wests 
minster-hall a finesse unworthy of him ; af- 
terwards subscribing in the Comimnittee- 
room, as he had several times done before, 
to that great principle of the Constitution, 
from which he ought never, for one mo- 
ment, to have departed. Can you, my 
dear sir, now wonder that, after the cons 
course of people in Westminster-hall had 
listened to the entire Form of Association, te- 
gether with the complex matter of the six omitted 
Resolutions, that which I have now quoted 
having been one of them ; and, taken as 
they were by surprise, should have fancied 
they had declared for associating in sup- 
port of ANNUAL Parliaments? And 
especially, when you know with what 
craft and timidity,—craft and timidity 
arising from a conscioustess of something 
to be ashamed of—the mischievous propo- 
sition was worded ? ‘The partisans of 
that proposition do not manfully speak 
out, and say, “ Give us. parliaments of 
triennial duration ;” but they, as sneak- 
ingly as invidiously, solicit a Bill “ to 
short the duration of Parliaments to a 
term not exceeding three years.” Words 
that do not positively exclude annual Par- 
liaments. 

Had the Committee of Westminster, in 
April, 1780, displayed the same honesty, 
fidelity, and judgment, as that of London, 
by an Association “ for shortening the 
duration of Parliaments,” while an ac- 
companying Resolution explicitly declare 
ed that both right and policy forbade a 
longer duration than one year, there 
would have been good grounds for a 
conference between those two divisions of 
the metropolis. Such a conference might 
have produced a successful expostulation 
with Yorkshire against her defection ; that 
might possibly have influenced her to have 
retrieved her character; in which case, 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that the 
unjon which had been broken by her de- 
fection might have been early restored, 
by a retura to the correct line of conduct 
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of the United Deputies, with the happj 
consequences to the cause of Reform 
But the Westminster Committee went top 
far in the path of faction to be dj 

ed to any such conference or postula. 
tion. r - 

That the aforesaid report of the Sab. 
Committee of Westminster came from 
the pen of Dr. Jens, we are certain, be. 
cause we find that Report verbatim in his 
works.* Where, in another part, the 
Doctor, quoting authorities in support of ’ 
his own opinions, among the rest, intro. 
duces this omitted Resolution which I 
have restored, as one which was agreed ” 
ia “ at a General Meeting of the City 
of Westminster, April 6, 1780.+ 

That most excellent person, ‘in whom 
we beheld the happy union of humility and ° 
dignity, modesty and wisdom, genuine 
piety and genuine patriotigm, blessed with 
a mind imbued with science, a soul truly 
elevated, an intellect of the superior 
order, and under circumstances however 
discouraging, ever having a courageous 
confidence in the ultimate triumph of 
TRUTU; so gifted, po interests, no pay 
sions had ever power to cloud his judge 
ment. “Touching the means of unanimity, 
he says, “ Political . Truth, tike the 
moral feelings of the soul, is plain and 
simple ; it recommends itself powerfully 
to the general sentiments; and, when 
unveiled in its intrinsic purity, will assuredly 
call forth the enimated exertions of millionr” 
in its gupport."{ It was likewise his opin- ' 
ion, that ® the circumstances of the 
times, and the peculiar nature of the mean 
which must be employed for effecting our 
deliverance, require, that the proposed” 
plan be exhibited complete, in all itt’ 
essential forms ; and that its various partty 
being combined in strict and necessary 
union with each other, be established a 
one and the same wtoment of time.”§ 

Now, such is not only the excellence 
of radical Reform, but its intellectual 
force, that its three principles do 80 com 
pletely exhibit the essence of its plat, 
that our legislators, to whom it appertais 
to. pen our statutes, must be devoid of 
common sense to have any difficulty @ 
framing a law for giving effect co thow 
principles. My estimate of the characte®» 
\ scierlins J —=s* 


4 
® IMI. 40s. , 
+ 11, 488. 
$ Tit. ee at Polit. Pope I, 25% 
§ Wyvill’s Polit. Pap. Ill, 408. ° 
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of aJess, as an object of imitation, very 


materially differs from that of Dr. 
amu. Were I, in the education of a 
bh in whose happiness I felt the warm- 
eit interest, to select models of excellence 
worthy of his study and contemplation, | 
know net of any character, ancient or 
modern, to which I should sooner di- 
rect his attention, than to that of Joun 
Jess. : 
Having, my dear sir, thrown some 
t on the circumstances attending the 
frst unfortunate defection from the prin- 
iple of annual Parliaments, so distinctly 
lid down by the united wties, over 
whom you presided in 1780, allow me now 
toask you, what was the early, and has 
been the uniform fruit of that defection ? 
the Westminster hand-bill you must 
see the shock it had given ; although then 
carried, it was carried by finesse,» and a+ 
gainst the sense of the people; it called 
forth the opposition of the wisest and 
most virtuous of men; as a ground of 
wien, itisin direct violation of a maxim 
of Sir Witttam Jones, which will ap- 
pear in my next Letter; and the very 
Committee of Westminster, which, onthe 
third of April, 1780, under the blighting 
influence, of party, fell into the same de- 
fetin, their own ‘recent and repeated 
Revolutions to the contrary staring them 
in the face—that very Committee, I say, 
wa the 18th of July following, éat’ their 
own words, and condemn themselves by 
their vote of shanks to a Sub-Committee, 
which had reminded them of their own 
misconduct, and which then laid it dowa 
wright and proper, “ That the Election 
of Representatives to serve in Parlia» 
ment be held ANNUALLY,~upon she 
first. Tuesday in July ;” which vote of 
thanks is sioued C. J. Fox. 

Turn we -now to the Marquis. of 
Reockincuam. In my Fifth Letter [have 
wked, if the Yorkshire defection, which 
® mddenly took place, withitl one Jittl 
wet from your having signed and trans- 
mitted to your brethren of the deputation, 
te memorial and circular letter which 
wow lie before me, were not “ caused by. 
* Message, or some kind of intelligible in- 
‘mation, direct or indirect, from” that 

¢ Person? You have informed us, 
pe: mM a conversation with yourself, in 
me, 1782, “« Lord Rockincn Am express- 


H admitted, at the instance of the Duke 
. “CimMonn, that a fair Parliamentary 

n of abuses in the state of Par- 
"tat itself, should be cousidered as 
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one of the stipulated articles of the wew ad- 


ministration.” And that, on the 8th of 
June in particular, “ after some common 
civilities on both sides, Lord Rocxine- 
“am produced a paper, containing short 
notes of what articles were proposed by 
him, through Lord Tuuriow, to the 
Kino, as the terms on which Lord Rocx- 
inGuaw and his friends would eogage in 
administration, and which his Majesty 
acceded to. The principal of these notes 
were, Independence of America, no veto ; 
the Contractors’ Bill; the Revenue Offi- 
cers’ Bill; Mr. Burxe’s Bill, the great 
parts of it ; general Peace, if to be had!” 
_ Afterwards, in reply to a very proper 
question of yours, his Lordship. stated, 
“ that the Duke of Ricumonp, on seeing 
the conditions above-mentioned, had ob- 
served, that no mention was made of a 
Reform in Parliament, and proposed, as 
an additional stipulation, that the discus- 
sion of that subject in Parliament should 
be agreed to; which he (Lord Rocxine- 
HAM) CONSENTED To,’* | 
We all know, that on the seventh of 
. May of that year, 1782, the Marquis be- 
ing then Prime Minister, the question ef 
Reform, the most important of all po- 
litical questions, was brought forward in 
the House of Commons: by Mr. Prrr, 
and lost by only éwenty votes. The follow- 
ing morning | was met in Coventry-street 
by Mr. Kine, the Margquis’s Private Se- 
cretary, and now Bishop of Rocugster, 
who, pathetically lamenting the vote ef 
the preceding evening, added, that “ un- 
fortunately Lord Rocktncnam, had 
forgotten the day of the discussion!!!" Now 
it so happened, that Mr. Burke, the in- 
veterate enemy of Reform in the Repre- 
sentation, and at that time also a Secretary 
under the Minister, did, contrary to bis 
disposition and habits, absent himself from 
that debate; and it was the current re- 
port and belief, thatthis self-denial was 
in compliance with his Lordship’s wishes. 
The inference was, that as Mr. Burxe's 
opposition tothe question might probably 
have been imputed to the influence of his 
t in public 
question his Lordship’s sincerity, thinking 
it for his reputation that the conduct of 
his principal Secretary should not expose 
him to such an inconvenience, he did net 


forvet to prevail on that gentteman to ab- 


sent himself from the House on the day 





A ‘ 
Pa rn mee ne 


* Wyvill’s Polit, Pap. Hl. 355, 356. 
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of that débatei!! I give the simple his- which a patriot the most esteemed che 
tory without comment. make so light, as to barter it for a Misi 
AD imagined expediency weing your sole ter’s promise, or pawn it to the free 
plea for having, after you had, from Lord that will shake him by the hand? 
the Chair of the United Deputies, Can you believe that the great track 
proclaimed to your, country the grand, of a resurrection to a better state would 
the animating truth, that ANNUAL Par- have taken root and spread as ic did, had 
liaments were the birth-right of the the Apostles, to humour the Sacducees, 
People, all of a sudden lured by a factious in place of a constancy, even to ma 
w tifice, condescended to preach the hu- dom, evincing their own convictiad, 
miliating, the erroneous, aud anti-consti- preached a doctrine rendering that truth 
tutional doctrine of Zriennix/ Parliaments, dowbtful inthe extreme? Shall, we, the 
wile many others, myself of the num- instead of faithfullypreaching annual Pari. 
ber, deeply lamented this falling off, ments, for accomplishing our political rm 
‘onght we not now, after an addition of surrection, put ourselves under thep 
nearly 34 years experience, to be able, of those, who, to favour their own wish, 
in some tolerable degree, to estimate the say there can be no resurrection; o 
value of that plea, as well asto appre- who openly strive to prevent it; or whe 
ciate in its prominent features that dif- mock? And, to humour such adversaries, 
ference of opinion which has so long shall we preach up a ¢rienhiad Parliament 
prevented our union and cordial co-aper- itself a corrupt innovation, and as deep 
ation ? a stab as the Constitution ever received! 
By the extreme facility with which, To relieve you for the present, 
within one dittle week, aye, within one litte I remain, dear sir, 





week, you were lured down from the ex- 
alted station you occupied, a. station to 
have given you, in the eye of the faction, 


Truly your friend and servant, 
Joun CartTwridan 
POSTSCRIPT. 
Sometime after this letter went to th 


an awe-inspiring dignity to the very 
humbie level of a party politician, could press, 1 found among my papers, 2 print 
you hope that you were to gain an ia- ed Report of the Proceedings of the 
fiuence which, as a reformist, you could General Meeting in Westminster, om the 
turn toagood account? How vain, alas, 6th of April, 1780, which enables met 
the expectation! What, in fact, by the state as follows: 

grievous sacrifice you made did you gain? ‘Ist! That the Resolution I had sup 
in return for having compromised away plied from your Papers, 1. 254, was te 
a grand constitutional principle, to third in order; and Qdly, that the m 
which, by solemn declarations recently omitted Resolutions taken together, wer 
made, and honours recently conferred, less similar to those of Yorkshire than! 
you stood pre-eminently “ pledged,” did had supposed ; because 3dly, the “ form 
you flatter yourself you bad gained an of association referred to in, and adopted 
interest in the bosom of a party leader by, the first Resolution, wholly agret 
of the day? In the hour of trial, and of with that of the City of London mw ™® 
power, he wholly “ forges” you and your second proposition, for. simply “ shorten 
reform. ing“the duration of Parliaments ;” wher 

And what have you gained at any time asthe corresponding proposition im 

since? 1 know, andéed, you have re- shire, is, for a Bill to shortes the ¢ 
ceived the flattery now and then of smooth ration of Parliamentsto a term not exteee 
words ; and that you had the honour of ing three years. 

having been duped iuto a varnisher of ie 
the mask of the grand apostate until that 





mask fell off. But, my dear sir, whey 
we are not inflexioly constant to a prin- 
ciple, do we not im all hostile minds invite 
@ contempt of the principle itself, and 
greatly weaken its tmpression on those 


LETTER VII. 
Strike, but hear! 


Dear Sir,—I again ask, ¢ what 
been gained by the fatal mistakeio? 


political morality which I have wut 
by that erroneously imagioed ¢& ‘ 
cy, but which, ig sober reality, was 2° 


even of the well disposed? Of what im- 
portance inthe eye of the multitude can 
that political priuciple be accoumied, of 
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fection from the standard of constitution- 
ai freedom ?’—NOTHING. In three-and- 
thirty years, NOTHING. Nay, that 
which is far worse than nothing.—Ask 
you, in reply, what the radical reform- 
jits have gained? I boldly answer, they 
have gained that which is above all price— 
CONFIDENCE. «As one evident proof, t 
bring those very petitions which, most un- 
accountably, have given you alarm. Hadno 
confidence been reposed in the fidelity of 
the bumble individual with whom those 
jtions originated, and who merely drop- 
ped them on the way as he travelled post, 
do you believe they would have been sign. 
ed by so many thousands? Do you believe 
would have expressed the decided 
public opinion of a considerable tract of 
country? If, indeed, you have read the 
form of those petitions at all, read it, I 
beseech you again; and I will venture to 
foretel, you will not find in it a principle 
or a seatiment which I cannot produce in 
r own writings. Why, then, m Gop’s 
fame, and for the sake of our injured 
guntry, shall not our controversy end in 
gaion and cordial co-operation ! 

Let us, for a moment, go back to the 
Deputies of 1780 ; three or four years prior 
to which time i had published the same 
doctrines I to this dav maintain, and which 
have bid defiance to refutation. Had those 
Deputies of 18 counties and commuuities, 
who unanimously declared annual Parlia- 


thents the birthright of the people of Zag. 


land——had, { say, all those Deputies, ae 
mounting to forty-three* in number, faith- 
ful to the Constitution, and * obstinately” 
abiding by the pledge so given to the na- 
tion, uniformly adhered in practice to the 
principle they acknowledged, and had 
they actively exerted themselves in the 
dissemination of truth, is it to be believed 
that any of the Committees from which 
they had emanated, would have broken 
upon the wnanimity so happily commen- 
eed among the /eputies ? Or that if, ina 
moment of weakness, one Committee had 
® fallen off, would it not soon have been 
called back to its duty? Jn principles there 
such self-evidence, in virtwe such autho- 
fity, and in truth such an omnipotence, I 
must needs think that the fidelity of the 
Rveral returning Deputies would have kept 
tntire the fidelity of the Committees; and 

we produced such exertion in their se- 


SS. _ 





* Increased in 1781 to seventy-five, 
BELFAST MAG, NO, LXIX. 
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veral counties, that when, two years afe 
terwards, the question of Reform wae 
lost by only 20 votes, it would have been 
carried by a majority of ten times chat 
number. That l, no where, wor at any 
time, have been a cause of d>fection, is a 
consolation with which | would not part; 
for auy thing this world has to bestow. 

Then, how in the end now stands the 
difference between you and me? The 
dissentions, the disunion of the Reformists; 
we mutually lament. Where did they 
begin? The answer you must anticipate, 
In the Yorkshire Committee, yourself the 
mover. We, the radical Reformists, on 
our part, have invariably adhered to 
annual Parliaments, ne which, at our set- 
ting out, you agreed with us; and even 
to this hour admit the truth of our prin- 
ciple. ‘That one party of us ought to.con- 
cede to the other, we both confess, But 
are we here on equal terms? If we are to 
concede, it must be by abandoning prin- 
ciples and self evident truths, without 
which our own understandings, as well 
as the luminous maxims of such men as 
Jess and Jones tell us, it is impossible to 
arrive at unanimity, which, in this case, is 
only another word for practicabihty, or sus 
cess; we must also violate what we hold 
to bea sacred moral duty to our injured 
country: whereas, to your conceding no 
such sacrifices are necessary. You would 
only quit a non-entity, a mere er 
notion, an erroneously-conceived exped- 
iency, which for more than 30 years has 
misled you; to return to the sound priu~ 
ciples of the Constitution, which you have 
repeatedly acknowledged and declared; as 
well as tothe practice of an obviously 
moral duty of patriotium.—Which is most 
reasonable ? 

Sut, perhaps, you would have a differ- 
ent mode of stating the case. Be it sa, 
For four years past | have plied the par- 
tizans. Of moderate Reform with reason 
upon reason, argument upon argument; 
but they keep silence. The press is not to 
their hking. Where, then, shall we 
meet to adjust our differences in am ‘cable 
dwcussion? I know of no society so pro- 
per as the Hampden, in whieh, for the sa- 
tisfaction of yourself and my correspon 
dent, the Baronet, you and he would find 
several friends to triennial Parliaments, and 
whv, in other respects, think well of mo- 
derate Reform. In that society, on a mo- 
tion of Sir WM. Geary’s, and an amend- 
ment thereupon moved by myself, ix is 
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already agreed to debate the relative merits 
of moderate Reform and radical Reform, 
Can you, my dear Sir, or can those York- 
shire patriots who accord with you in opi- 
nion do better than join that society? We 
have Yorkshire brethren who, I doubt not, 
would esteem themselves happy in pro- 
posing yourself, Sir Groacz Cavey, and 
any of your friends who may desire to be 
Members. To that same end, my humble 
services are at your command. Although 
that society is in its infancy, the estates of 
the Members, collectively, I believe, to 
exceed £.250,000 a-year; which seems to 
correspond with the kind of association 
you approve. 

High as my respect, Sir, assuredly is, 
for the extensive county of York, yet a 
local association for the great national ob- 
ject of Parliamentary Reform, does not 
seem so suitable as an assdciation such as 
the Hampden, drawn from the Nobility and 
Gentry of all counties indifferently. Par- 
ticular counties have their particular fan- 
cies, and fashions, and systems, which 
ought not to give a colour to what is na- 
tional, And, to say the truth, you ypur- 
self, my dear Sir, sometimes speak more 
as a Yorkshireman than as an Englishman. 
Your measure, spoken of in your present 
Address, which is a paper on a national Re- 
form, is professedly to be proposed on 
Yorkshire ideas, and ideas which experi- 
ence and the light it brings with it have 
as I believe, rendered quite obsolete. 
This paper thus begins ;—* In the present 
extraordinary crisis, the nation looks with 
anxious curiosity to the movements of 
Yorkshire ;” a shortly afterwards speaks 
ef “every preparation to insure that result 
which Yorkshire, when it does meet is 
entitled to expect.” 

It was not exactly in this style Sir 
William Jones addressed an aggregate 
meeting of. Middlesex, Surrey, London, 
Westminster, and Southwark: “If” says 
he, “* we mean to recommend petitions on 
the general ground, in order to shun that 
fatal rock, diversity of sentiment on parti- 
culars, | desire no more; hopivg at the 
same time, although the five circles here 
assembled have no right or pretension to 
take aleadin the nation, yet that the o- 
ther counties, districts and towns in Great- 
Britain will approve our idea, and not 
disdain to follow our example; in that 
idea I smile at the thought of a miscar- 
riage, and am confident that with concur- 
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rence, perseverance, and moderation,* the 
ple of Eugiand must prevail in a claim yg 
essential to their liber iies,”+ More than 
sixty thousand Yorkshiremen have al 
signed “ petitions on the general ground ; 
thus ayoiding that fatal rock, diversity of 
sentiment on particulers.” This they have 
done in three clear propositions, or prin. 
ciples, claiming all that constitutes politi. 
cal liberty,or representation according to 
the constitption ; withoyt dictating to Pan 
liament any specific measure, or utteri 
one word toucuing the mode of enactment: 
whereas your undred knights and triensial 
Parliaments are not self-evident rights, 
nor any rights at all; are not principles, 
but measures, and exceptionable measures 
too ; as well asa direct dictation of spetis 
fic enactments, not grounded on right, 
truth, or justice; wherefcre Sir George 
Caley’s position, in which he charges ys 
with * Jegislating for ourselves,” and claim 
to himself and friends the merit of not im 
properly interfering with the province of 
Parliament, is exactly the reverse of the 
fact. Tothe people it belongs to claim 
their rights; to Parliament it appertaing 
to frame the Jaw for doing them justice. 

The former of your two propositionsis 
no clear or positive right; the latter, in 
itself, a gross and pernicious corruption, 
How, then, on such grounds, is it po 
sible to build up unanimity. 

Should you, on calm and mature con- 
sideration, see the solid wisdom of joini 
us in petitioning, “ on the pace 
ground,” the same form which in York 
shire has hitherto so well succeeded, may 
be continued, or another on the same 
“* general ground’ may be composed ; iw 
which case an immensity of local signa 
tures may be anticipated ; and the genet 
ous example would probably be followed 
by an aroused nation, schooled by sl 
fering in political knowledge ; 80 that, 
by the effect of union and cordial co-eper 
ation, peacefully exerted, it should m 
fallibly shake off its degrading rottem- 
borough chains ; and as ey 
calmly, assert that liberty which it 
under Gop and nature, and the 
Constitution! But should you unhi 
abide by the meagre, infantine prope 
sitions of 1780, must you not 
and 





* Not in principle, but in conduct, 
t Works, VL 715. 4to. ed. 
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‘ton that “ fatal rock—diversity of sen- 
timert ,” and, after all, exhibit the great 
and independent county of York, undet- 
going the pains of faliour to bring forth 
a mouse . 

But my friend, who now so “ obstinate- 
ly” adheres to the crude measure of 17890, 
surely forgets also the résolutions “ offer- 
ed by the Rev. C. Wrvirt, though 
partie Francea, Esq. to the considera- 
tion of the Society, the Friends of the People, 
onthe 29th of November, 1794.” 

Of these Resolutions, nite in number, 
and containing much matter which had 
not entered into the infant mind of the 

nius of Reformin Yorkshire, in 1780, 
twould be foreign to my present purpose 
to quote more than two, «In the 6th, itis 
proposed that copyholders of forty shik 
lings yearly, and householders, who have 
paid taxes, should be allowed to vote.* In 
this proposition, is there any other dif- 
ference worth a thought from représentation 
hing comertensive toith direct taxation, except 
that it is not expressed with quite so much 
simplicity ? 

The ninth Resolution, after a preamble 
proceeding, as it appears to me, from tim. 
dity and shorteightedness, ends in these 
words: “The duration of Parliaments 
thould be reduced, as heretofore, to a term 
aot exceeding’ ONE YEAR.’> 

We know, indeed, of a young Yorkshire 


Nobleman, who, fancying, in 1811, that. 


he had detected the Reformtists, even the 
“ moderate” Reformists, in proposing 
“ dangerous innovations,” set about the weav- 
ing ot acobweb, for catching those flies of 
Reform, who buzz and wanton on the 
wing, without knowledge and without 
thought. In the House of Commons, 
with much self-complacency, this yourg 
Lord asked, ** At what Precise PERIOD 
representation and taxation had gone toge- 
ther ?” As ifthe Engtish Constitution were 
to be proved by tyrannical practices, instead 
et just principles. In a future letter, the 
venerable Camden shall answer that young 
tobleman. Sarely, Mr. Wyvill does not 
mean to figure as an entangled fly, bestrid- 
den by the weaver of this imsy net, suck- 
ing his brains! And as little, it is to be 
d, will he relisti a double metamor- 
Phosis ; first into the victim fly, and then 
mo the filament-spinning, web-weaving 
der itself! The sophistry, however, is 
=: ~— Sia 6S Se 
* Wyvill’s Polit. Pap. Vol. v. Ps 16. 
t Wyvill’s Polit. Pap. iv. £02, #06. 
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at once too palpable to entangle many Tort. 
shire understandings. |} 

One is almost tempted to ask, if an he- 
reditary apprehension of change has net 
produced a new promise of support, pro- 
vided your propositions be sufficiently 
“ moderate” to give mo disquietude to 
the patrons of what a Learned Counsel, 
before a Parliamentary Committee, hately 
called ** property boroughs.” It is tobe hoped, 
however, that through increasing fear and 
flexibility you have not fallen into any 
such new snare. Bidding you adieu for a 
short time, 


I remain, Dear Sir, 
Truly your friend and servant, 
Jouw Caatwarert. 


oe 


LETTER 1X, 
Strike, but hear { 


Dear Sit. The doctrine of /imitations to 
liberty, to be bolstered up with “ pledges,’ 
as well as this doctrine of “ innovations 3” 
itself an “ innovation” with a_ witness, 
are the erude, indigestible fruits of an ex- 
otic tree whieh thrives not on ou soil. 
It is a tree of two species, namely, 
* mock-feform,” and “ half-reform,’’ 
which, by the canning  nrisnomers 
of its ¢ultivators, is called “ temperate 
reform,” and ** moderate reform.” It is 
scarcely necessary to remark, that any one 
of these gives to usuirpers more, and to the 
nation /ess, than respectively belongs te 
them; whereby its arbitrary nature is 
made manifest: whereas constitutional te- 
form, giving to all alike, amd with the 
strictest equity what is their due, can a- 
Jone accord with justice and with freedom. 
If, therefore, my dear Sir, you have in re« 
ality imbibed new principles, and formed 
new opinions; if you have learned tu 
think justice and freedom “ dangerous in-. 
novations,” speak out, that not only the 
freeholders of Yorkshire, but the people 
at large, may rightly understand you. 

Mf sueh be met your meaning, tell us at 
least, plainly and distinctly, what you dy 
mean by your phrase ; “ dangetous inno- 
vations.” Be that meaning what it may, 
I shall still think nether our propositions 


a ee 


-— 





| For an exposure of this sophistry, see 
Six Letters to the Marquis of Tavistock, 
Pp 36 
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Bor your interpretation of them, a cause 
for anger, 1 shall be content to know our 
danger, that, by the exercise of our rea- 
son, we may put anend toit. I do the 
more wish for an explicit avowal of your 
sentiments, as 1 will candidly acknowledge, 
that, to my judgment, you appear, not- 
withstanding language of which [ may re- 
mind you, to lean too much to the inte- 
rests of the Aristocratic order in our Go- 
vernment, of which you are net a member; 
and too little to the rights of the Democra- 
tic order, of which you e-e a member. 
Here, in part, I apprehend, is the ground 
of that difference of opinion, friendly as 
it has been, which has ever subsisted be- 
tween us. Let us, by all means, give to 
@ristecracy those things which to aristocracy 
appertain ; but let us also give to democracy 
those things which to democracy belong! 
And weshould ever keep in mind, thatit 
is inthe democratic branch alone political 
liberty hath its source and root, If, there- 
fore, we desire that our nobility shall be 
the proper nobility of a free nation ; the 
only kind having true dignity and real va- 
jue, instead of the nobility of a despotism, 
characteristically useless, base, and exe- 
crable, we ought to take especial care, 
not merely in the fidelity we peculiarly 
Owe our own order, but in tenderness also 
to the privileged class, to preserve, pure 
.and uncontaminated the sole fountain of 
public liberty; Porpurar Representa- 
TION. 

I am the more induced thus frankly to 
deal with you, because, when | reflect on 
all the grounds of my present acknow- 
ledgment, and when I compare the lately- 
written sentiments of yourself with those 
of our friend Sir Geornce Carey, which 
bear internal evidence of consultation and 
concurrence, | cannot but every where 
discern the strongest marks of panic ; the 
eharacter and effect of which is, to lead 
men into the very evils they dread; to 
render knowledge useless, talent hurtful 
in spite of gond intention, and even expe- 
rience a false guide. 

While the Baronet has been plannin 


with youa county meeting, to consider of © 
, 


a “ step-by-step,” “ progressive” Parlia- 
mentary Reform, his imagination, it seems, 
has been visited by a very novel kind of 
spectre, which he calls the “ Hydra of Free- 
dom.” From this circumstance I guess it is, 
that, in his opinion, we ought not in our 
petitions “ to claim the whole purity of the 
Constitution as a matter of right ;” and 
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that “ although the French are not at our 
gates, under our present arduous circume 
stances, it is NOT what the Constitution 
is, that we have to consider; but by what 


4means we can most safely and effect 


put itinto a train of amendment, under the 
DIRECTION Of the thinking part of the natiog, 
and according to such plan as shall, in thay 
cool and deliberate opinion, be thought best” 
This inacase in which the entire liberties 
of a nation are at stake, and which liber. 
ties seem to be better comprehended by the 
mass of the Freeholders of your county, 
than by the Baronet himself, is, methinks, 
“cool” enough! The same confusion of 
ideas, which, to the Baronet’s aristocratic 
imagination pictures Freeoom asa 
headed serpent, fills it at the same time 
with notions, which, if carried into ef. 
fect, would, without doubt, “ p 
sively,” take off all her heads, al 

ten times as numerous as those of 
Lernean Hydra. 

What! at the very moment when you 
are declaring to all the world, more par- 
ticularly to above ome hundred and thirty thew 
sand petitioners, nearly one half of whom an 
Yorkshiremen, that the three propositions whith 
they have signed, under a full conviction of 
their being the very essence of the consti- 
tution, are, nevertheless, nothing better 
than “ dangerous innovations ;” are we, 
Isay, at the very same moment to be told, 
in a letter under the Baronct’s hand and 
your seal, that it is NOT now our busines 


to concern ourselves as to “ what the Car - 


stitution 1s!” Good God! Repressing and 
suspending, however, my astonishment, | 
here ask, where are we to find this “ thinling 
part of the nation,” who, while the rest repose 
inignorance and confidence, are totake 
care of us? ‘Here we are,’ replies the 
Baronet. ‘ In my letter to you, as in the 
‘ politic and mystical speeches: of Crom 
* wet, when too much perspicuity 
‘not have been convenient, you wou 
‘ find abandance of tares and trash, much 
‘ chaff and little wheat, thrown together 
‘ in a chaos of confusion ; but, if you 

‘ have the patience and labour to arrangs 
* to connect, to winnow, and to sift, you 
‘ will find your question answered ; am¢ 
‘ know who ¢ the thinking part of the natie 
‘are; which is of more consequence 

‘ knowing ‘ ewhat the Constitution is.’ Koow 
‘ then that, ‘ Mr. Wyvite, Sir F— Wo 
‘ myself, and some others, have . 
‘an association of wealthy Reformer: 
‘swe wish to ask just so much ad 
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«more, as by means of the new vigour 
“ thus thrown into our Representative*® Body 
# would insure, that body having the pow- 
ug and the inclination to do all the rest.’ 
« Jp ovr opinion, if the land be to be sav- 
ued by the twvell-informed of. the higher 
«classes, it must be by some method of 
“ greater caution and security than head- 
«ing a senseless mob, * Parliament re- 
« formed to the degree pointed out, 1s sup- 
« posed to be left capable and willing to do 
“the remainder by itself; otherwise WE 
« should not have proceeded far enough.” 
Here, then, O good people of England, 
we have that * thinking and well-inform- 
ed part of the nation,” who are to render 
thisking or knowledge unnecessary to arg) 
but themselves ; and who are also of thei 

eat beneficence to confer on the Parlia- 
ment * thé power and the inclination,” the 
« capacity and the qwillingness,” to carry into 
effect their “‘ great practical improve- 
ment ;” that is, the puerile fancy which 
infant Reform, then in leading strings, and 
too weak of intellect to understand the 
wisdom of those sound teachers, the depu- 
ties, was unhappily taught to lisp in the 

ear 1780!!! 

While occupied in meditating, as well as 
in actively promoting, means of harmon- 
izing all orders of the community, for 
bringing about a cordial co-operation of 
the higher with the lower, and of the 
lower with the higher classes in society, by 
laying before both that which is equally 
the interest of all to espouse, from the 
Duke to the Peasant, when I hear a Re- 
formist and a Christian minister, I hope 
merely in a peevish moment, speak of the 
lower class with singular contempt, as 
prone to nothing but mischief and confu- 
sion; and when I observe him revolting 
from the idea of signing with them the 
same petitions for public salvation, as al- 
though it would be acontamination ; many 
and great are the afflicting’ emotions which 
arise; it being the settled conviction in 
my mind, that without such harmony and 
co-operation, there can be no hope of 
that public salvation. 

Isnot, my dear Sir, the church of Con- 
table Burton as open to the lowest as to 
the highest in Society? Do not both 
Classes there, and in the same form of 
Words, petition on terms of perfect equa- 
lity for eternal salvation? What then is 





<< rrr 
® See the Addregs. 
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to prevent both classes every where peti- 
tioning, in terms of ds perfect equality for 
temporal salvation? Both cases stand on 
the great law of nature, in which, as 
their source, all principles are to be found; 
and when found become indispensable rules 
of human action; whereas ‘expediency or 
discretion, can only have place as a rule of 
action, where no principle governs: shall, 
then, meer prejudice, or pride of caste, 
alike disowned by political wisdom and 
Christian benevolence, estrange and sever, 
rather than harmonize and unite, the peo- 
ple of England in pursuit of a reformed 
REPRESENTATION, on which their being a 
Jree nation depends ? 

When the Minister Pit r had beceme an 
apostate from freedom, he, for the erimi- 
nal purpose of diswxion, that he might de- 
feat reform, with wicked industry sowed 
dissention through the land; arraying the 
high against the low, even in arms. He 
formed his ‘‘ wealthy associations,” he 
branded with foul names, and defamed by 
insinuations, all who subscribed aot to the 
courtly opinions; and he attempted ro take 
away the lives of innocent men, whom his 
profligate instruments thought fit to accuse 
of ill designs. Was my friend Wrvitt so 
enamoured of all this, as to be now in any 
degree, ambitious of treading in the steps, 
and emulating the fame of that impes- 
tor? 

As he has been pleased to impute to me, 
and in a tone of some displeasure, rash- 
ness and obstinacy, allow me to ask, if he 
has well weighed the import of those ex- 
pressions. By the epithet “ rash,” we 
commonly denote an excess of courage; 
that is, courage not accompanied with the 
necessary judgment or genius to crown it 
with success; for, with those accompani- 
ments, we call it heroism. But this defi- 
nition brings with it an obligation of de~ 
fining courage. Courage is not like fear, a 
universal and simple parsion, but a com- 
pound quality or virtue; and I should de- 
fine courage to consist in a man’s not want- 
ing resolution or fortitude, under any cir- 
cumstances which may occur, to do, or to 
attempt whatever it is his duty to do orto 
attempt. This is no mean virtue. That 
courage which shows itself in boys, is not 
the moral virtue of which | am speaking ; 
but still that boyish courage is a compound 
quality, overbalancing the uuiversal pus- 
sion Of fear, universally implanted in man, 
for his self-preservation. Obstinacy 1 hold 
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to be mere persistance in twrong. Having 
made these observations, I pass on. 

Had that conduct of mine, which has 
been misrepresented and calumniated, be- 
cause not understood, done no other good, 
yet, from our friend, the Baronet, I learn 
that it has, at least, produced one happy 
effect, in having at length aroused from 
their torpor some of those in the higher 
classes, to whom my personal persuasions 
had been in vain addressed, By that very 
conduct of mine, it seems that the Baronet 
himself, Mr. Wvyvitt, and others, had 
been stimulated, as he says to me, “ to 
promote an association of wealthy reform- 
ers, grounding in part the necessity of 
the higher and middling classes coming for- 
ward to accomplish Reform in a moderate 
manner, lest you and the three hundred 
thousand step in and perform it in a sum- 
mary way.” 

Much, ovy dear sir, as I differ from the 
Baronet and yourself on the question of 
means, yet | should have abundant reason 
to be satisfied with a conduct on my part, 
which had thus proved but a remote cause 
of the gentlemen and freeholders of a 
county, containing as many square leagues 
of land as the collective republics of an- 
cient Greece, or the modern assemblage 
of the States of Holland, having been 
called together to consider of an =" 
tions eg which are to be suloastted 
to their “ deliberation,” on the subject of 
“ Parliamentary Reform.” That the Aope 
of such like consequences resulting from 
that tour of mine, was one of the actuat- 
ing motives to its having becn undertaken, 
is well known to my confidential friends. 
I, therefore, trust this consideration ma 
induce you to give me a little more credit 
in future, for not being altogether blind to 
the right mode of pursuing “ great prac- 
tical improvements.” The attempt which 
I made, I thought it my duty to make. My 
object was, to call forth all orders and 
classes indifferently, in pursuit of a right 
object ; aud although a very humble prt- 
wate gentleman, with no means whatever 
of improper influence of any kind, bute 
acting under great discouragements, your 
own strenuous opposition of the number, 
I nevertheless succeeded. Call you this rash- 
nes Impartial history, I trust, will call 
it by another mame. When the nation 
was under a general fascination, a sort of 
witchcraft, a spell, spreading around the 
dastard iafluence of des ce, it was ne- 
cessary the disgracetul spell should be dis- 
solved, { trustit is aow melting into air. 
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I remain, dear Sir, truly, your fs; 
aud servant, 7 


Joun Cartwaigar, , 


To be continued. 
— i 
CATHOLIC BOARD. 


On the 18th instant, the Deputati 
the Catholics of Ireland ied he 
fate Master of the Rotts with the Ad. 
dress of the Catholic Board, The 
cession of carriages proceeded from 
Capel-street, at half-past two o'clock. The 
Address was read by Owen O'Conoa, 
of Belanagar: it is the production of Dr, 
Burke. After Mr. Curran had read his 
Reply, he invited the Deputation ing 
the adjoining room, where an elegant cch 
lation was prepared, and where he coa. 
versed individually with the Deputation 
for nearly half an hour .previous to their 
taking leave. ‘The following are the Ad 
dress and Answer : 


To the Right Honourable 
JOHN PHILPOT CURRAN, 
to’. toc. te. 

“ The General Board of the Catholics 
of Ireland feel it their duty to addres 
you on your resignation of the high of 
fice to which your talents were called, 
and the duties of which you have di» 
charged with the courtesy of a Gentle. 
man, the abilities of a Lawyer, the dig. 
nity of a Judge, and the characteristic 


integrity which has ever distinguished - 


ou. 

. “ Taking a review of a life devoted t 
the service of your Country, and the 
cause and interest of public and private 
Liberty, we shall ever hold in proud and 
grateful remembrance the energy which 
you displayed in resisting oppression sd 
defending the rights of the Subject and 
the Constituzion: the independent ¢pint 
with which you met the frowns and the 
seductions of power, the intrepidity with 
which you vindicated your iasilted 
and maligned Country, and’ the sactk 
fices which you made at the shrine o 
public virtue. 

, * The freedom and privileges of your 
profession, so closely coanected will 
those of the Public, you upheld both # 
the Bar and on the Bench. 

“ The first flight of your juvenileg~ 
nius’ was a noble and generous defeuct 
of an obscure but respectable indivié 
against a lawless assault of Ty 
Power. You have uniformly oppo 
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shat bigoted, that baneful policy, which 
impiously tries the principles of Man by 
bjs Religious Creed ; you have maintained 
the great and sound principle of Religious 
Liberty—the proclaimed boast of our 
Cihstitution : a just, a liberal, and en- 
rened mind abhors the pernicious sys- 
vm of excluding from equal rights those 
who contribute equally to the support of 
the State with their property and their 
lives ; a system which sacrifices the Lib- 
erty of the Country, to protect the Mo- 
sopoly of a Party, and which, by per- 
petuating division and discord, saps the 
fyyndaticn of all social intercourse. 

“ You, sir, and the other illustrious ad- 
vocates Of Irish prosperity, are well 
aware, that the total extinction of such a 
watem is absolutely essentia] to the cone 
slidation and permanence of the general 
srength of the Empire. Permit uns, 
therefore, sir, to indulge our earnest 
hope. that your splendid talents, emerg- 
ing from the eclipse of judicial station, 
ad reviving under that name which has 
attached the hearts of your countrymen, 
will again be exerted in the service of 
Iretand,” 


MR. CURRAN’S ANSWER, 


“ GenTLEMEN,-—Be pleased to accept 
my warmest acknowledgments .for this 
ering mark of your approbation and 
rd. So far as honesty of intention 
tan hold the place of desert, I can in- 
dlge even a proud feeljng at this proof 
of your good opinion-—because I have 
© secret consciousness that can blush 
vhile I receive it. 
“Thave early thought, that the mere 
fet of birth imposes, by the authority 
God, a loyalty to Copntry, binding 


i conmcience of man beyond the force. 


of any technical allegiance, and still more 
tevoted and excusable. 
“To our unhappy country I know 
this sentiment was little better than bar- 
tihowever, what | had I gave; I 
might have often sold her, | conld not 
wicem her. I gave her the best sym- 
mthies of my heart, sometimes in tears, 
“metimes in indignation, sometimes in 
» but oftener in despondence. 
“lam repaid far beyond my claim; for 
reward can be more precious than 
‘te confidence and affection of those for 


“om we could not think any sacrifice 
0 great ? ‘ 


“1am still farther repaid by seeing 
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that we-have arrived at a season that gives 
us so fair a prospect of better days than 
we have passed. 

“ When I view these awful scenes that 
are daily marking the interposition of 
Providence in punishment or retribution, 
that teach rulers to reflect, and mations 
to hope, I cannot yield to the infidelity 
of despair, nor bring myself to suppose 
that we are destined to be an exception to 
the uniformity of Divine Justice, and 
that in Ireland alone the ways of God 
shall not, in his good time, be vindicated 
to man; but that we are to spend our 
valour and our blood in assisting to break 
the chains of every other nation, and ia 
rivetting our owa; and that when the 
most gallant of our countrymen return to 
us, laden with glory and with shame, we 
are to behold them dragging about aa 
odious fetter with the cypress and laurel 
intertwined, 

** On the contrary, I feel myself cheered 
and conciliated by those indications, which 
inspire the streng hope that the end of 
our affliction is rapidly advancing, and 
that we shall soon be placed in a candi- 
tion where we shall cease to be a reproach 
to the justice and wisdom of Great Bri- 
tain. 

“ The calumnies of our enemies have 
been refuted, and have left no impression 
behind them except a generous regret that 
they could ever have been believed. 

“ It is with no ordinary feeling of con- 
donation and respect that we should hail the 
awaking of a nation formed to be illus- 
trious, from the trance of a bigotry that 
cannot be refuted, because it does not rea- 
son ; that, like every other intoxication, 
stupifies while it inflames, and evaporates 
only by sleep. It becomes us to congra- 
tulate an the recovery, without retrospect 
tothe time it may have cost. 

“ Within the short limits even of « 


year, the spirit of a just and liberal poli- 


has assumed a station that scarcely 
could be hoped from the growth of 
ages. 

“ That wise country has learned to see 
us as we are, to compare our sufferings 
with that of our merits and our claims, 
and to feel that every kind and tender 
sympathy that speaksto the heart or the 
head of a man in favour of his fellow- 
man, is calling upon her to put an end to 
the paroxysms of that gaol fever, which 
must for ever ferment’ and fester in the 
imprisooment of 2 nation, and te do it 





in a way that shall attach, while it redress- 
es; and bind a blended empire in the 
bond of equal interest and reciprocal af- 
fection. 

“ We are asking for no restorative ; the 
legislature has none to give. We ask on- 
ly for what is perfectly in its power to 
bestow; that deobstraent which may en- 
able the human creature, even by a slow 
convalescence, to exert the powers of his 
nature, and give effect by tke progres- 
sion of his happiness and virtue, to the 
beneficence of that Being who could not 
have permanently designed him for the 
sufferings or the vices of a slave. 

“Im your anxiety for the honour of the 
bar, | cannot but see an auspicious omen 
of ‘ogee near approach to the possession of 
such a treasure that deserves so high a 
protection. Short is the time that has 
passed, since you could not have adverted 
to that subject without a mixture of 
shame and anguish; but you now can 
resort to persons ef your own religious 
persuasion for those great talents for 
whose purity you are so a solicitous. 

* You are certainly right in thinking 
the independence of the bar che only un- 
failing safeguard of justice, and of that lib- 
erty without which justice is but a name, 

‘It is the equal protection of the péo- 
ple against the state, and of the state a- 
géinst the people. If Erskiné had lived in 
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the dark times of the second James, it mi 
have saved his couutry from the Pan of 
reading the events of those days, when 
the court could procure a beuch, but the 
subject could not find a bar. 

“It is with an emotion difficult to de. 
scribe, that [ see how easily our hearts are 
betrayed into an exaggerated estimation 
of those we are disposed to love. You 
are pleased to bespeak the continuanee of 
my poor efforts in the cause of 
I carinot without regret ‘reflect how fee 
ble they would. be; but I amr fully con, 
soled in the idea that they would be as un. 
necessary as inefficient. It is still go 
more than justice to myself to say, that if 
aly Opportunity should vccur, and God 
be pleased to let it be accompanied by 
health, my most ardent affections would 
soon find the channel in which they had 
flawed.so long. 

* A devoted attachment to our 
can never expire but with my last breath, 
It is a sentiment that has been the com 
panion of my life; and though it may 
have sometimes led to what you ki 
call sacrifices, it has also given me the mar 
inyaluable consolation ; and eved when 
the scene shall come to a close, | trust tha 
sentiment shall be the last to leave me; 
and that I shall derive some enj 
in the reflection that I have been a geib 
ous, though an unprofitable servant.” 


renee nn enema ee = mr 
CORRESPONDENCE ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE RETROSPECT 


QF POLITICS. 


el 


To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine 
— 

you antagonist, Crito, still continues 

t6 fill the columins of the Belfast News 
Letter, tow the avowed organ and tool of 
the Orange faction, with his flimsy abuse. 
His last paper shewed miserably his want 
of ingenuity in keeping up even the ap- 

ance of an argument. His indolence 
proves an antidote to the venom he seeks 
to instil. Like “the mob of gentlemen 
who write at ease,” Khe will not condescend 
to keep to the point ont which he first com- 
menced his atrack. He probably doesnot 
possess thuch pridence, but he shews his 
cunning, in abandoning untenable ground, 
The first matrer he brought forward, he 
pow passes over; the censure on the pro- 


cession of Orange lodges at the burial of 
Quail, which had so reasonable a tender 
cy to irritate the public mind,and whic 
caused the disinterment; if the act wert 
really done by any of the opposite party, 
and if it were not perpetrated by 
Orangemen themselves, to afford to thes 
a pretext for accusing their oppone® 
On the grounds of the procession 

just cause of the first offences you need 
not fear a discussion. You have res® 
and justice on side. You neveré 
fended the act of raising the dead boty 
but you, with great propriety pee 
ed the provocation given by a disgr 

* and irritating ion. But o# 
ring of dead bodies is not such a norely 
in Belfast, as may be perceived by art 
ence to the late proceedings respecting 
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ddichurch-yard. When private gaia was 


Site abject, “* wolves” in abundance were 


to raise dead bodies Perhaps ‘no 
qua is better qualified than Crito, to give 


pe history of the secret motives which’ 


~o this meditated outrage, and greedy 

to appropriate a public cemetery 

private emolament, by erecting a row 
of houses on the spot. 

The Editor of the News-Letter does 
ot rank high for cousistency. I send 
you his remarks on the Orange system, 
published. in his paper of July tSth, the 
day after the outrage at Belfast, before he 
knew the sentiments of his new masters 
ow the subject, and before he had per- 
feted his indenture of slavery t> do all 
their dirty jobs, as has been clearly points 
edout by your correspondeut, “ Ag Ifish« 
mai,” in your last number. 

Let him speak for himself. 


“Tris much to be regretted that any 
circumstances should have been permitted 
to take place yesterday, that had a ten- 

to excite the revival of party spirit 
A few days only have elapsed since the 


Mbject ¢f Orange Societies drew the at- 


fenion of the Legislature. ‘The topic 
was discussed in the most deliberate and 
dispassionate manner. The illegality of 
wich associations was declared and ad- 
mitted by the most distinguished charac- 
ters in the British Senate. Mr. Wynne, 
who introduced the subject, exhrbited 
the unconstitutional natuge of all such 


} focieties, and declared that he could’ fot 


imagine any association that was more 
Pregnant with alarm. Mr. Canning ‘and 
lord Castlereagh expressed their a 
wus in the most explicit terms that’ 
were illegal, and ought to be suppressed: 
fn fact the House was almost guamitioud 
Mteprobating them, After such a‘ fe- 
tent expression of the sentiments of thé 
Senate of the nation, we certainly “did 
tipect that more deference would have 
beta paid to it by those Societies," and 
that they bee not have thus so soot 
their ition ‘to ‘the. de- 
“ated opinion of Parliambsite by this 
Public parade. When ‘the intelligence 
taches London, how will the subject 
te taken up, and .what severe ‘animad-. 
*etsions will it give rise to against this 
ns, which has to ‘long been the there 
eam, alike distinguished by” 
leary: "All these high ta ‘a 3 in 
on these high ana 
qualities are thus thetera ‘intd the shade 
MUMAIT NAG. WO. LEE. , 


Correspondenée. 


by an” idle patad?; Wang rekindled those 
ahimosities and heatt-burnings whieh’ 
should have been for ever sunk iato’o# 
blivion.” orreats 

This language coupled with his” sub-’ 
sequent conduct, affords such flagratt 
proofs of mean disingenuous trimming, 
as exposes a man to just censure, aod 
places him indeed in AN AWKWARD 817° 
vation. Let him however be cofsoled! 
The grand jury of the county of Armagh 
kaow his worth, and obligingly consign 
to him solely in Belfast, the honour and 
profit of publishing their resolutions. 


 Scoundes 
zs sites 
Te the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazion . 
= : : w 
GENTLEMEN, 


This adversary. of yours, this Crito, 
notwithstanding the severe castigation he 
has received from your correspondents i 
the last Magazine, with aJl the r r 
of a Zoilus, but, without his ability, 
has returned.to the charge, to. have, aa 
it. were, the last word, and indeed it, i, 
but merely a last word, for all it contains 
amounts to. nothing but to. shew thar. 


like Goldsmith's village school+master,, , 
“ B’en tho’ vanquished he will argue still,”, 
It is not.however in this point alone that 
he discovers the character of the pedant, 
as the scraps of Latin with which -this 
puoy prodactions are iaterlarded, give 
him fair prétensions to the character ‘of 
Lingo in all his pedantic glory, havi 
throughout this controversy got hi 
head and shoulders iuto his hic hae hoe. 
He says it would be “ vain to follow 
your correspondents through the various 
terms of abuse which t ve showered 
forth against him and his favourite edi 
tor,” It appears he tonviders itas vain 
to féllow them through the-warious(ar- 
fs na they have adduced toshew that 
@is’a false critic, and a°dull weiter who 
deals in little dleethan “visupetative phrare 
es,” and that his en Hern ip bb 
venal and mefcenary, | ng to publish 
y thing in his most stupid of all stupid 
the’ Oran nj or from why we 
not derive profit. Hesays, he was» 
inerly “ only extitled> to an ovatiogy but 
now he jusdy claim a triumph? 
A tr “gentlemen | a’ triumph 
wit geld 98 Tree of taped ion live 
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for what ? . Is. it. for so. signal a.de- 
feathe deserves atriumph? Does Crito 
advise his fricad. to imitate Nero, who 
demanded a tr'imph for the charioterace, 
although he fell from the bog? Those 
two heroes may bespatter one another with 
aise, they may bedeck each other's 
From yi wreaths of bays, but few, 
if any of thejr readers will say they de- 
oe any thing but hemlock, 
Crito, however modestly acknow ices 
that his style is defective ;:s0 far he wr 
in a subdued tone and your bets 
pondents have not lost their labour. He 
» “ he cannot manufacture such fus- 
tian” as A.A.P. has done ; this we will 
admit in its full foree, for even the fus- 
tian he has manufactured and vended, is 
that of thé most inferior quality, mere 
pillow fustian, gentlemen, manufactured 
from waste, and dressed up with 
gleanings from the muddy brain of a 
ant without genius, whi considers the 
sputtering forth Latin quotations to be a 
of OF his deep ertidiuon. 
He has nor yet told us where lay his 
loy toyalty and where reposed’ his: mghty 
or the morality ‘of the people who 
Have been poisoned With ‘your nostrums 
for. the fast five years without observation 
from this ‘giant of literature. No, he 
** has heither time nor inclination to 
searéh®' your ‘retrospects through and 
through,” much less the, time or, ability 
{© apswer or refute the, matter they cons 
tain., , Alas. for our country !. The sage 
Crito bas given up, the, task of censor of 
the «press, and all the gostrums which 
have. hitherto been veaded, by the Belfast 
Magazine will be allowed, by him to pass 
without castigation,. refutation, or even 
reading ; unless: perhaps at some future 
period, the corpse of some Orapgeman 
may be raised from his grave, which 
may once more call, foi th the powers of 
ourfriend Domive Felix. 
- Of the last Rewospect, however, he 
thought to «take some notice, but 
in that he has beeu as unlucky as om other 
occasions. He. attacks the position, that 
“from Cxrsar to the, Duke of . Marl- 
and downward to the present 
he has always acquired the reputation 
| of the greatest general who has been the 
Most of human , blood.” This 
Crito has impugned in his usual manner, 
9 by ramap ey Fay vo prove its hep: but 
y getting into ed mode of 
pid applications ‘ohh the subject 
will not bear. He says “ Let that epi- 


adveppary Crito, 
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thet be pronotinced zgainst . the 


ble ambition of the tuthless alg 


it be attributed to. thase.w 
yg down in their — _— 
ir fellow countrymen to treason. ang 
rebellion ; , let it be levelled against. 
dark and gloom my ascetic, who, with, foul 
machinations and. insidious desi designs, could 
lead his fellow subjects, to.the. brink. of 
the precipice, and =fterwards desert them 
in the ; hour of. danger, and shripk, from 
the. face .of the giorm., which he himself 
had raised.” .Jn.all this I, most heartily 
agree with him, and. say with. si 
so let. it, be ;. but I would cagry 
matter a little farther, and treed sm 
ground. eres which. he seems 
to tonc { would apply. the 
to the man who ate rhe > — 
preacher of the. gospel, of Neon “and 
instead of inculeating on his, bh 
doctrines of good will and loving ki 
among men of all persuasions, preaches 
the doctrines of bigotry and intolerance, 
The preacher, who could send them fonh 
with rancour and blood in their hear 
against, harmless, and unoffendjng 
and who.on the saine day that they havea. 
tended at aservice dedicated to the com 
mon, father of all, Sty oa their I 
home, carried _ fire and sword into t 
peaceful dw vellings of those who were 
ty of no crime but not ee iy to wore 
sbip God as those, Myrmidons affected to 
believe the only true gx would 
ply the epithet ta the inoet diay 
could take advantage of the, ferocious pa 
sions of an. Orange mob, and under 
tence of religion and loyalty, excite 
to murder, rob, burn, and pra inno 
cent and inoffensive men, wo 


children, for, no. other, reason, ! 


they, worshipped God according, ta. 
consciences; to the scneatte, she liy 
would not. “ leave thew 


he hac. bropght to. the b the 
ae 


sipice,” but, who, wi uld, by: 
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a single sentence has he introduced in 
to those charges. From this cir 
cumstance, added to the profound silence 


preserved by ‘the Editor himself, I must 

conclude t they ‘are unanswerable. 
* To what a predicament has this unfortu- 

nate man reduced himself! Is he sure 
that his friend Crito will make up to him 
the loss he will sustain by his forfeiture 
of all claims on public opinion ? Is he so 
well paid for the insertion of Crito’s lucu- 
brations as to indemnify him for the loss 
of the character: of his paper with those 
on, whose support he has. hitherto depen- 
ded? Does he think that the profits 
arising from advertisements will be made 
ipto him by the insertion of legends of 
the saints, remarkable days in the different 
months, and luminous and learned essays 
from Crito and Philo-crito? It is no 
business of mine, Gentlemen; but I fear 
behas felt most sensibly already that a lic- 
tle more respect to public opinion would 
have served his interest more than attach- 
ing ‘himself to a petishinig’ faction, which 
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is more inthe habit of teding. than, 
giving. ‘ e 
I have this moment seen the News- 


Letter of the 22dinst. Oursapient Edi- 
tor recommends that the white cockade 
should be worn to-day to make up 
for the want of bell-ringing.. | hope the 
people will be wise enough to perceive 
the snake in the grasa, and that se 
will pay n0 attention to the insidious ad- 
vicé. The country is already enough dis- 
tracted by ‘parties ; Orange and Anti- 
Orange are curse eneugh to us, without 
encreasing those distinctive marks of par- 
ty, which may give rise to another division 
of the people. But it is astonishing to me 
how this /oyat Editor and his Orange 
friends'can recommend tobe worn an 
insignia which was formerly considered a 
mark of Jacobitism, that none but an 
adherent orsecret friend to the house of 
Stuart. would have displayed, But won- 
ders will never cease, 

Tukocairas, 


April 23, 1816. 
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POLITICAL’ events “have occur- 

red, so ‘moniéritous in their” na- 
tire, that they still retain the live. 
ly impression of the present,‘ and, as 
yet, are scarcely removable to that 
distance, which admits of  refléctive 
retrospect. They arrest the whole 
aiténtion, and in doing so, suspend 
dfoperations of the intellect, for,” in 
tiate in which we are all eyes ‘and 
ears, all gaze and wonder, the mind 
is, as it were, abroad,” or,’ at’ least, 
loses'its power ‘of ‘transfering ‘itself 
from tlie spectacle of the present, ‘to 
past causes, or to'fature conse ynén- 
ces. Drinkwater, io his account ‘of 
the siege of ‘Gibraltar, relates) ‘that 
when the botnbs ‘or ‘lighted *shelis 
were seén in the air, thes 
perfectly onable to ascertain their 
direction, frony the dazzling rapidity 
ofthe descent; stood,’ as if petrified 
W'the “spor, without “mdvitig in tlie 


tators 


least degree, backward or ‘forward, 
to one side or the other; add, thas, 
it is, that the late ‘high and ‘strange 
events, these “casus rerom” of the 
political horizon, ‘fix the philosopher 
atid the vulgar in the same state of 
astonishment, and the same incapa- 
bility of reflexion. 

The’ rupture of the negotiation for 
peace, which appears to have beén 
carried ou ‘by both partiés, ‘ay a fuse 
de guerre ; the suddeii and saccess- 
ful-advance of the'alliet! armies, after 
a movement of ' Bonaparte, inexpli- 
cableexcept from the ‘consciousnets 
of ‘a ‘ forced totally deficient, and ‘an 
edddavdne ‘to’ redruit it by ‘thé re- 
sources that stil! remained in the dr- 
mies of bis generals, on the frop-. 
tiers; the defeat of the armed force 
which guarded Paris ; the consequemt 
capituiatron of that capital’ witely is 
recom aidtidedl ty’ thie’ ge trolly of the 
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high allied powers, and which gene- 
rosity to their immortal honnor, has 
been illustrated in the preservation 
of life and the security of property ; 
the appointment of a provisional go- 
vernment; the adherence of the mare 
shals and generals to that govern- 
ment; the dethronement of Bona- 
parte by the senate, followed by his 
ubdication ; the preparation of anew 
constitution, recognised and guarans 
teed by the allied powérs, in which 
the integrity of France is said’ to be 
respected, and its greatness and 
streugth preserved, in which the 
senate and legislative body are to be 
constituent parts, the army to retain. 
its ranks, honours, and pensions, 
the public debts to be inviolable, the 
sale of the. nationdl domains tobe 
irrevocably maintained, no retrospect 
to public opinions before expressed, 
and liberty of worship and of con- 
science to be proclaimed as well as 
the liberty of the press, subject to 
the legal repression of the crimes 
which may arise from the abuse of 
that liberty ; the restoration -of the 
Bourbons to the throne of France, by 
a Constitutional charter, equally ad- 
vantageous to the people and the 
royal family destined to govern them; 
the adherence of the metropolitan 
chapter of Paris, of which the first 
signature is that of Cardinal Mavu- 
ty, adhering to the decree of 
forfeiture; the liberation of the 
Pope (an event so auspicious to 
the 1easonable hopes of the Catho- 
lics of Ireland) and, in fine, Ea- 
rope, after twenty years of suffering, 
in the enjoyment of pRacs. Such is 
is the small index to this giant mass 
of things, in which for our Own ar- 
we confess we cannot yet dis- 
cover any thing distinctly, any 
clue that would with certainty 
lead us from existing Circum- 
stances to a knowledge of’ what 
may be the result of such sud- 
deu and wonderous changes, 
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In all events, blest and blessing js 
the change from war to peace, poy 
do we think that a course to tha 
event could be taken so short as over 
the body of Napoleon, br by tramps 
ling upon his crown. It was the 
misfortune of France to have 4 gol, 
dier for the sovereign, who in be. 
coming a monarch, could neyer dj. 
vest himself of a devotement to the 
military profession. The first king 
may have been nothing more thay 
an adventurous soldier, but a great 
king must not think of turning his 
people into an army, and his coun 
try intoa camp. His civic duties 
ought to predominate; and Naw 
poleon has given a lesson ‘to sove- 
reigns of the great precariousness, 
and instability of that military pow. 
er, whose destiny may be decided 
by the die of a single battle, 

This is the grand moral which all 
monarchs must deduce from the mu 
tations of the times, and which will 
lead them to cultivate the solid pros. 
perity of the people, as the surest 
and. cheapest defence’ of nations, 
Bonaparte was rather a_ military 
dictator, than the monarch of ace 
vil community ; and, although nei- 
ther monster nor tyrant in disposi- 
tion, yet the habits of his life and 
the whole cast of his character led 
him to absorb all France as it were 
in himself, and thus to smother ail 
other name, all other distioction, 
all other eminence than that of arms, 
in a country where knowledge is 9 


widely spread, and where men of 


the first attainments in civil society 
were thrown into obscurity, and 
political .oblivion. It therefore may 
be said that the republicanism 

Europe has. met an auxiliary in the 
republicanism of France, +n ovel 
turning the military despotism.of & 
man who was. a great soldier, but 
not a great sovereign, the “ impere 
tor” of preetorian guards, rather that 
the protector of a great people 
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throagh every distinction of rank, 
every profession, and every class of 
civil society. 

A warrior makes the worst of so- 
vereighs. Every social duty is 
subaltern to the over-ruling propen- 
sity, which either creates or con- 
tinues that perversion in the public 
intellect, that gambles away the 
common-weal, and thinks it inglo- 
rious to acquire by the sweat of the 
brow, what could more readily be 
procured by the effusion of blood. 
The nation moulds itself in manners, 
and conduct, on the partial propen- 
sities of the individual, who can live 
only ia the high hazards of fortune, 
and with a depraved pervicacity 
(*prava pervicacia”) goes on, al- 


ways doubling bets, till, in the insani-’ 


ty of success, he grows blind to the 
powerful combination which is mus- 
tering against him, and falls, at once, 
headiong, from his desperate eleva- 
tion. Napoleon would have con- 
quered the’ world, but the world 
proved stronger, and placed him 
in the island of Elba. “Que vouliez 
vous qu'il fit contre trois rois” ? 
“qu'il mourut”®, It seems, however, 
that notwithstanding this line in the 
Horace of Corneille, which always 
Creates such a grand, “coup de 
theatre,” the great performer of the 
day, has accepted a pension from the 
new government, which he politely 
professes to be too large for a sol- 
der; still, on the throne, or off it, 
still, but a soldier. 


‘But what will be the fate of the 
people of France? Is it possible, 
one may exclaim, that after having 
saffered, at home and abroad, as 
hever nation suffered before, the 
people of France will return exact- 
ly to the same situation they were 
Placed mm before the revolution, and 
that the ancient regime will be re- 
stored with the restoration of the 
Bourbons? No, we think it high- 
Past events have 


ly improbable, 
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left their record-deep inthe humaw 
mind; The lesson will not be lost; 
and potentates, as well as people, 
are become sensible of the abuses 
of greatness; there is, if we may 
term it so, a republic of kings 
establishing itself. in Kurope, better 
instructed in the duties as well as 
rights of sovereign authority, better 
versed in the true value of the peo- 
ple, and the wondrous productive 
powers of religious and civil liber- 
ty ; in short, @ common-weal of the 
world, the best and surest support 
of hereditary thrones, is about, to 
take place, which, in the liberty 
and equality of nations, will fiod 
the strongest guarantee against @ 
renewal of the spirit of conquest, 
and may thus lay the basis of a per- 
manent, perhaps, a perpetual peace. 
In the moderation and magnanimt- 
ty displayed by the confederation 
of Europe, at this: eventful crisis, 
we see proo!y of that enlargement 
and comprehension of mind which 
watches the progress of knowledge, 
and the general: advancement of 
mankind; and’ respecting é¢ rather 
than dreading it, wishes as soon as 
possible to convert it to the best uses, 
a predilection for peace, a dilfusioa 
of the means of acquiring wealth, 
and a support of legitimate autho- 
rity. 

The whole spirit of every coun- 
try will no longer be drafted off into 
military © purposes and pursuits’* 

— 

* «The provisional government, con- 
sidering that the system of giving men, 
their inclinations and talents, an exclusive 
direction towards the military, profession 
and spirit, induced the ie Seaaptiean 
to withdraw a great mumber of  chil- 
dren from the paternal authority, to edu- 
cate them according to its private views 
in the public establishment; that nothing 
can be a greater invasion of the rights 
of the paternal authority, and that, oa 
the other hand, this vexatious system was 
directly hostile to the developement of 
the different kinds of genius, talent, and 
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Peace will give a*new turn aad di-' 


rection, a new developement ta’ the 
multiplied powers and eapacivies 
ofthe *human mind, and when at 
this instant, we see all nature around 
us ‘barsting’ forth™ioto vernal life 
aiid ‘light, and joy, it gtaddens our 
hearts thatthe bumaa sind js not 
to’beemployed, through all seasons 
aud ‘their change, in expleding \a 
mixture of sulphur, nitre, and char- 
coal) for mutual destruction. 

' The talersof-thesearth will, we 
trust, know’and feeb it their interest 
to’ atiticipate reform, and approxis 
niate’ to their people. Europe 
has'been, by the«circumstances of 
war, brought as it were into closer 
contact, and society will denve ad- 
vantage, in future, from this: un~ 
usual commixture, and cousequent 
assimilation; one extreme of society 
will rise, andthe other will. descend 
to’ meet it, without losing respect or 
consideration; and the diffusion of 
kviowledge among: the governors‘as 
well asthe governed, will increase 
the moral er of sovereigns, 
while it’ will Secure the loyalty of 
liberty ‘in’ their subjects. Public 

imion is the sovereign of Europe. 
Iv-will debourbonize the Bourbons, 
and re-instate: the people of France, 
of Spain, of Italy, of Holland, and 
of Ireland, in all those political 








———— a 


aril spirit, derived from nature end of 
which the diversified whole forms of the 
moral wealth of the public; that, in fine, 
the prolongation of such disorder would 
form a markéd contradiction to the prin- 
— of a free government; order that 
thé moded'and’ the ‘direction of the edu-' 
cation of ‘children, shall’ be restored to” 
the ‘authbrity ‘of theit fathers, and mo- 
thers, tutors or families, and that all 
who have “been placed in schools, 
lytewms and other public institutions, 
without ‘the wish of ‘their parents, or 
wht shall be" reclaimed by them, shall 
bé*forthwith ‘restored amd set at liberty.” 
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privileges which are’ consistent w; 
due subordination to the ha bed 
In all the waances and changes 
of men and things, we shall be, in 
our remote corner, the bumble by 
never the humiliated advocates of 
civil and religious liberty, the cause 
as well as effect of personal integri- 
ty ‘and independence of ‘character 
and dead as we are to ambition, and 
perhaps too indifferent either to ceq. 
sure or to praise, we still cherish af 
the bottom of ovr hearts that 
of enthusiasm, which, although ¢o. 
vered by the pale ashes of time, 
still re-acts against the frigid -ele, 
ment which surrounds it, and will 
become extinct. only when the 
breath. of life that first blew it into 
existence shall cease to give it ani- 
mation, We are willing .to believe 
that the same spark is: lateatin the 
breast of every man we see around 
us, but smothered in many, if nop 
in most, by the selfish interests 
which have spruag: from the way, 
and which the arrival of peace may 
awaken inate the sympathies of so 
ciety, and the liberality of thought 
and. action natural to man, 
heretofore characteristic of the Irish+ 
man. Such feelings bave beeo rev 
pressed by the scornful smile or 
sneer of the contractor, the” panic#® 
real or pretended of the alarmist, 
and the sad civilities, and _fear.of 
offence which congeal the heart 
polite companies, and prodace ia 


‘man rather an appetite than a \taste, 


for society.. But society, .*.s hoped, 
will returia to its ieee esha when 
delivered from its real or ostetta 
tious alarms respecting invasiom, 
insurtection, rebellion, which occu 
pied the whole mind, and. produced 


a contagious chill of moderation | 


The partiai, and personal interests 
of wur by a succession of bonoses 
or bounties to particular classes, have 
biassed the public sentiment, they) 
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hare operated .as @.douceur,. to des 
ceive the people at large, particu. 
iy in this part: of the. country, 
from: the extraordinary and. unna- 
wral stimulus, produced by .war 
consumption, These . partial and 
sonal interests, evidently  dis- 
tinguishable from the common.weal, 
are now smiling iu agony at the re- 
twnof.peace. The profits of . war, 
lke its tortunes, are fickle, fortui- 
tous, precarious, W hile they water 
the branches, they do not reach the 
wot of the tree, , They are,.as we 
think, fully counterbalanced, | a- 
mong the lowest part of the com- 
munity, (the. platform of the state,) 
by: the severe pressure of taxation, 
which mnst coutinpe whea the agei- 
devtal source of these profits is dried 
upj.and not. less, by avspaerdt of. ers 
iture, which, thropgh all ranks, 
succeeded to that. of laying by ; 
and which has originated, . partly, 
from. the war. demand, a.-cardial, 
rather than a.solid and. substantial 
puiriment, exhilirating the. spirits, 
tather tham adding. 10 the stock of 
svength; partiy, from the dejusive 
iptrease of circulating -medium, 
(the ghostsof a guinea); and, partly, 
from the influenza of . fasbien, 
which leads the middling, rasks, to 
copy, touhe. lifes the nabebs aad, na- 
bobliugs of the war, ; 
The profits..of the \war, and the 
demaud for provision. and. produce, 
have thus been counterwvailed, by the 
increased taxatgon, the rise.of rents, 
wdthe atgmented. prices. of-exery 
article whichis tobe bought, as, well 
sof those which are to be sold. Pere 
haps,. more than all,..by aceoonting 
these profits rather. in. the: dight-of 
whatis vuigarly called a “ God:seed” 
ad so to be spent, than, the hoard: 
of honest. labour. .We have: much: 
doubt whether that::hoard be as 
great, throughout. the land, as it, was. 
Weaty years) aga, while the habits: 
expenditure axe: as icertainly: ine 
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creased, and the, produce..sent. out 
of the country. . The sudden profits 
bave only tempted . landlords «te 
raise their rents,.as, suddenly, and 
thus, rents, taxes, prices,,and, 
preciation. have more than counters 
balanced, by. their, pressure , upon 
the people, alt advantages ..which 
have been the, precarious,,and, «in 
general, the partial consequences of 
the continental.war, ; 
Peace will occasion, a, strong e@ 
vulsion. Rents must fall., M 
must fall. The.settlement of; the 
Continent will turn the bayonetand 
the spear into the, shuttle. aad 4he 
plough-share. Germany, and. 
land will cultivate, hetlaedeion 
peace. in their. agticulture and, mans 
ufactures ; and artificial, speculation 
will sink into natural, supply,.for 
natural demand; while the inordis 
nate overflow of  civculating mes 
dium, which, threatened, in.ita, ees 
sulis; to break . down: the bunks, and 
inundate the. country, will. retire, to 
its customary, Channels, ; The-chaff 
ofi paper. money will, bedi 
and, the. golden, grain. will bring 
back with. it. a more -true estimation 
of what is real wealthy and agraater 
frugality..in. its\expenditure, Both 
the. goverument,.aud..the . people, 
will find it necessary to cultivate 
their wuest resources, and;toupake 
war.agamnst other countries, not, ia 
the field of battle, ; but,,ia the svork+ 
shop, and, maaulactory 3,40 subdue 
the earth, not, the men of, it pte 
turo our .vietorieys ..arms against 
bogs and morashes, not against. our 
ears sect 7 (ah! ..muc en 
inst. our fellow-countrymen,), 
cacatiyy stich chlepandaes swho mey 
be truly termed-the great-—-\] war 
not against a, people, but :an.,@m- 
bitieus individual—-I, am-the friend 
of the »Brench, people. It, is» just, 


it as wise. to.give: to, France, 
Oe ee 
conformable to the .presané state .ef 
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knowledge.” “Wonderful,” that the 
principle and” practice of reform 
should thus be promulgated, in these 
civilized but sanguinary times, by 
an emperor of Russia. “ It is at 
length time, that prices should 
watch over the welfare of the people, 
without foreign influence ; that ma- 
tions should respect’ their matual 
independence; that~ social insti 
tutions should be “protected from 
daily revolutions, property respect- 
ed, and trade free.’ Such is the 
reform that will give to Kurope a 
lowg and a blessed repose, 

Aod we feel a pleasing confilence 
glowing through our whole frame, 
that our government will be at least 
as friendly to its own people of 
every description, as Alexander has 
been to a people so lately in hos- 
tility 3 that “the same inestimable 
precepts of political ceconomy will 
be speedily realised ‘in every part 
of the Brutish ‘Koypire 3 and that the 
hardships wiich peace dtself will, 
in the first instance,’ bring upon so- 
ciety in this island, may be alleviat- 
ed by the same auteiary and con- 
ciliating spirit which has recognised 
etotl and -relizious liberty in France; 
those grand stimelaia of human 
labver) and real sources of national 
wealth. 

We ‘have just read the new 
French . Coustituiion, and we ‘bless 
God; that buinranity las not sutfered 
so long Gnd so dreadfully i vain; 
tiiat, by awondrogs ' means, and th 
stuments ‘past conceWing, the long 
ayttation ahd waiversal wreck of a 
bisve Gut ‘abused’ people, 1s about 
te ceases that afier such destruction 
aad) depopulation, the dry jaod 
shitu k] appear above the furious tide, 
atid of it ‘at‘leogth ix cvanifested the 
erosl fide constriution, in which 
tie social compact is, recognized, the 
nghteof men add citizens are guas 
raureetl, the ‘naonatch is iimited) by: 
Jew > all the Yiedple ‘are. readeted 
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equally admissible to all civij and 
miliary employments, the presg jg 
freed, the publie debt xWaranteed, 
property secured, the Napoleag 
code, civil and cri ninal, a‘lopted 
with the necessary alteration of the 
title, the independence of the judici 
ary power asceriaimed, the instity. 
tion of jaries preserved, inilivar 
ranks, honours, and pensions wndig. 
tarhed, the taxes equalized aw ag. 
nuaily legalize, the freedom of 
worship aud conscience acknowleg. 
ed, and the ministers of worship 
alike treated and protected, the min. 
isters of the slate rendered respon. 
sible, and the power oj the heredjs 
tary monarch’ moderated ani res 
strained, by the mecessary concurs 
rence of co-ordinate estates in the 
enactment of laws, and the imposis 
tion of taxes; a Senate of, at least, 


150, and 200 at most, hereditary and 


immoveable ta their dignity, thougly 
nominated by the Kings anda bee 
gisiauve Body, chosen fram the peo 
ple, through the media of the’ ag 
seinblies of Cantons and, Kieectoral 
Colleges. 

Sach is the conquest made by the 
British Constitution; (how mach 
more glorious than that of arins!) 
And such, we trust, wil be the 
grauad of cordial reconciliation bee 
tween the people of  Great-Beitan 
and the people of France, 10) that 
inost profitable of vali trades, the 
community of free constituuion j0f 
couseqveace, in the utter exunction 
of those absurd antipathics, and te 
tural, or more truly speakings uly 
natural enmitiesy which -have beer 
the sad inhertiance of history, aud 
the great obstacie to the trueyiatem 
ésts cofibotiy nations. » The interest 
diithe world, and the interest of the 
indivédual depend eatirel yom tht 
same liberty. of deployin sithe pow 
ersw and capacities of ‘human Datel, 
securing to.ail and each tie labour 
of their hands. aad culiivatag té 
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ier than discountenancing the best 
feelings of the heart. 

We fear, indeed, that there are 
many Englishmen, many Scotch- 
men, and (who could believe it!) 
pany Jrishinen, who wish pot to 
cast to another even the crumbs of the 
Rritish Constitution, from their table, 


filed, as it has been, with powers, . 


partial prerogatives, and selfish as- 
cendancies. They growl, at this pass- 
ing over of the British Constitution 
into France, as Cerberusdid, when he 
darst not bark atthe beauteous Prosre- 
pine in her passage to the throne. 
They fearthetime iscome, when it is 
impossible that Irishmen can be treat- 
edworse (han foreigners and foes; and 
«if all Frenchmen be admissible 
alike to all civil aod miliary em- 
ployments, while a pertect freedom 
of worship and conscience is estab- 
lished by law,”’ will the advocates of 
exclusive coustitation be able to pres 
serve uiuch longer the decayed and 
rotten pale of Protestant power, a- 
gainst the opinion and practice of 
the world, that tide of the times, 
which, notwithstanding its alternate 
ing flux and reflux, is still, like the 
oeean, advancing from east to west, 
ud witlere long sweep away the 


remaining stakes of a penal code,. 


thathastor so many centuriesturnedan 
island, the glory of nature, into the 
disgrace of human. government. 
“Why should we” said the poet, 
whose only book was buman haiure,, 
“Why should we, in the compass of 
f pale, keey law, and form, and due. 
proportion ?” Such, we. trast, wilh be; 
We guestion bronubt heme to «the 
heads and hearts of a paternal, and, 
Proviient gowernment, im spite of: 
that jealousy which would parcel oub 
the air, appropriate the sup, and dole 
wt, by drops, the dews of heaven 

Napoleon has been made.a scape- 
gato the sinsoftheworld;*and happy: 


———— 
3-2 


as. —— 
i a= ll 
. * 


* la Bonapa-te’s renunciation, 
Words, “ faithful to Ris 








oath” midy seem 
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itis, that the removal of a single des 
poet can bring peace and good uns 
derstanding among the nations of 
Europe; but there js a lurking des 
potism, which, although. banished 
we believe, from the moderate and 
inagnauimeus counsels of governs 
meant, stiti keeps its hold in the minds, 
and habits of the people ; aad itas 
itis demtocratical despotism of: opie, 
nion aud conduct, in different clasm 
es and professions, which withstands 
even the ruling power, and withers; 
its will aud wish for national eman-» 
cipation. Let government take up 
arms against this domestic despote: 
ism, and by the omnipotence of jus 
tice and mercy, putan end, @ final: 
end, to the civil wars ef Ireland > 
or if they dare not do it, Jet whe: 
island be made over te Alexander, 
and the Russian veforner will hare, 
monize the. British Empire, by. a; 
just interpretation of the . Britisty 
Constitution, ina truth, ithe pros 
yress of policieal knowledge and lie 
heralty upon the Continent may: 
surprize avd put to shame the boaste 
lul advocates of exclusive liberty) 
(hat fatal solecism whieh has brought 
so much misery upon this island. 
White a aew order of things: is 
advancing majestically over the 
to insinuate, indirectly, a reproach against 
the fidelity of the ale - fad 
certamly. é¢very thing appears to have been’ 
so well arranged, and all persvind oo reas 
dy to shifi into a new situatidn on the aré 
rival of the allied armies at, Paris, that ene 
might think the whole fran, of the day 
had been, previously rehearsed in private, 
Oné ‘person, we hepe, (and one o 
will not’ adbere to the new hehent, 
but tothat suprene haw whith bitidd thé 
destinies of a wife co the) misfortunes, as 
well as the great fortunes of a husband, 
We wish Louisa may say to the Ea 
of Austria, “ You are the lord 
and, bitherto my ' father; bot liere’s m 
husband. Let others rend thet faith ine 
to a thousand’ oaths | have ati Gath iff 
Heaven, | go with my busbané+-td em 
pire, or to Eiba.” 


—_—— 


uu 
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world, while government of law is 
placed on the basis of representation, 
while monarchs are called back by 
the voice of the people and eLect- 
ED upon conditions which secure 
public liberty : while a glorious field 
of speculation is opening for the fu- 
ture destinies of mankind; while 
the liberty of person, of property, 
of conscience, of tongue, and of 
pen, is promulgated by the combined 
sovereigns of Europe, is this island 
to present for ever a monstrous and 
unnatural exception to the general 
triumph of humanity, and wall aot 
the British Government have a 
virtuous emulation to secure to all 
the people those civic rights which 
alone‘ can extinguish the ‘strife of 
factions, make all partial interests 
gravitate to a common centre, and 
jnstead of a poor and mangled 
peace, present to our eyes a new 
wonder, Irejand in peace with her 
self, and prepared to make the most 
of that “dear nurse of arts, plen- 
ties, and joyful births,” through the 
united eflurts of her whole popu- 
Jation. Thus will Ireland be pre- 
pared for the year 1820, no longer 
the vassal, bat the partner of the 
Britisb Constitution. The partaker 
of its profits aud honours will then 
cheerfully bear a just portion of 
fts débts and incumbrances. © 7 

Can it be supposed that’ the Pope 
will still be put in the way, as an 
Obstacle to universal peace, when 
the pretext of his being placed une 
der the controul of ‘a hostile power, 
must be abandoned by his recent 
liberation, ‘and by gratitude to a 
motiarch, who is himself bound by 
such multiplied obiigations to the 
government of Great Britain? [5 
not this the ptovidehtial’ period, fdr 
the formation of an Ii ts Concor- 
pat, which may preserve all the 
gubstantial forms oi spiritual autho- 
rity, without the smaiiest eucroach- 
ment on civil allegiance, domes- 
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licating the Catholic epise 
and yet delivering it from the intya! 
sion of thie Protestant state, danger, 
ous alike to Protesiant independence, 
and the integrity of their churcy, | 
We think the late events On the 
continent most tavourable to Catho. 
lic ewjancipation. The temper and 
tendencies of the tines, the spirit 
of conciliation aud the mediatin 
authority of a government that wil 
not, ittsto be hoped, allow itself p 
be outstript iti liberality by a French 
constitution, must, ere jong, ex. 
tinguish the war passions of this yp. 
happy community, by a restoration 
more glorious still than that of a kip 
to his throne, that of a faithfal, and 
loyal, and iong suttering people to 
their aacient rights, and privileges, 
im that constitution of which their 
ancestors laid’ the ‘corner stone, al. 
though they now kneel on the steps 
which lead to the temple, ' 
“ O! for'sbame, rémove this opprm 
brious spectacle, betore the sove 
reigns of Europe make their intend. 
ed visit to your capital! Let not 
Alexander be, by any chance, 
present at a debate in the houses of 
parliament in which three or fourmil. 
lions of petitioners are driven from 
the threshold, béfore thé eyes of the 
liberator of Eutope, who has read 
so much of the British Constivution. 
“ And who are these unhappy peo 
ple?” will he'say. ° Marquis Wel- 
lesley, or, haply, Marquis Welling- 
ten, or my Lord Castlereagh must 
answer, “ They are ‘our coofiry: 
men.” “ And why afraid-to redeem 
your countrymen?” '* Because they 
dre Roman Catholics, and we ar 
afraid of the Pope.”  Whiat! the 
conyuerors of Bonaparte, the hbe 
rators of Europe, ‘afraid of the Pope: 
Ah, you are not serious, you mgt 
have other reasons which you choo 
to hide !”” ; 
We are happy to find that Lad 
Donovghmore and Mr. Grattity.4 


a 
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their last acceptance of the Catholic 
Petition; bave expressed themselves 
interms of cordiality, and displayed 
shat Hibernicism of heart, which 1s 
¢haracteristic of the mission and the 
misssonaries, ‘They ito lomger wish 
to fnd-or to mvake subjects of com- 
plant against the Catholic Board; 
arto fall in with that collection of 
Protestant Boards, which, under 
the designation of grand junes, have 
aiwavs been Arst io the creninauod 
of their countrymen = They impose 
heavy taxes upon the people indis- 
criminately, a taxation without 
any representation, They pass at 
once their money-bills, of twenty 
and thirty thousands. They; not 
content with their constuutional 
functions and without waiting for 
the decision of legislature, denounce 
their fellow citizens; and deal po- 
ltical dammation throwghout © the 
land, from their ardent chambers, 
They seize upon the speech of ar 
individual, and after tearing it into 
shreds of sentences and patches of 
periods, they string them together, 
without the least regard to context 
and cormnexion, and then these ho- 
nest and honourable men, placard 
itin the public prints as the solemn 
and sincere sentiment of the Cathd. 
lic Board. They, no doubt under- 
ttand to lay out reads for their own 
benefit; but mot rights for the com- 
mon benefit; and vain wonld it bé 
for ws to tell them, that a commu- 
neation of rights, ‘are, by far, the 
best roads which can be made 
through @ country ; that they ap. 
proximate society, facilitate ex- 
change, augment national wealth, 
make labonr sweet, and circulate 
hie, activity, and the means of en» 


»yment through the:mvural map of 
the land. , 
Let then thesé Protestant Boards 

‘ep, also, within the sphere of 
their functions! Let not the futute 
tian annex their names to the 
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tail of his publication; as men, who 
on all occasions, resisted the renod 
vation of Ereland. Let them not be- 
come mere martello towers of 
aristocracy, of which posterity wilt 
be puzzled to say, whether they 
were erected for the protection of 
the coantry from the enemy, or to 
overawe its inhabitants, In fine; 
ler them, t! posmble, by an effort 
of imagination, place themselves in 
the situatiow of the Catholics of Ire- 
land, and if them, they would have 
spoken, of written; or acted other. 
wise than as these Catholics of Ire. 
land have done, we shall pronounte 
them to be (what we are far, very 
far from believing them to be,) base 
and dishonourable men, unworthy 
of those liberties which they now 
possess, and for the maintenance 
ot which, they have often (perhaps 
too often) pledged their fortunes and 
their lives, 

We rejeice im the étents that 
have lately taken place, on/y, be- 
cause we trust they will lead to the 
general restoration of tranquillity a¢ 
home as well as abroad, not the 
tranquillity of the featutes of the 
face, but of the feelings of the 
breast. We rejoice in these events, 
ouly, because they tend, in our ape 
prehension, to establish the rights 
and liberties of the people in ail 
countries, upon @ secure, a broad 
and. permamént foundation, We 
will rejnice too in the restoration of 
the Bourbons, only, wpoa thé sup- 
position, that the dynasty which has 
beén so well lessoned by “ the rigid 
lore of adversity,” and has had 
such léisuré to be good, will as,’ 
cend, as fast as it once declined, in: 
public. éstimation. We think that 
this ascénsion-tu thé throne of the 

rench, will almost entirely depend 
upon the practical accomplishment, 
as well asthe formal acceptance of 
the new. constitution.. It will dee 


pend spon a just judgment of the 
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different states of men’s minds when 
Louis 16th succeeded tothe crown, 
and when Lovis the 18th has re- 
gained the crown of his ancestors, 
by an adherence of all ranks and 
stations, so sudden that royalism 
must rejoice, as we think, with a 
sort of trepidation, when it fore- 
bodes the future from the experience 
of the past, and evea from English 
hastory. 

In this instant of general felici- 
tation, two parties are menacing the 
peace of France; the party which 
is desirous to return, in spirit though 
not perbaps io the letter, to the 
ancient order of things, and the 
party which is desirous to make the 
order of things correspond to the 
spread of knowledge, to the attain- 
ments, and the sacrifices of the 
people. Between these two hostile 

rties, the retrograde and the pro- 
gressive, all France (and indeed we 
may’ say all Eorope,) is still in 
danger of being distracted, Wisely 
and providentiy has the mole of a 
constitutional monarchy Veen erect- 
ed, which rests upon the piles of 
religious liberty, and the principle 
of representation; but if éhese give 
way through the indolence, or in- 
fatuation of the monarch, a civil 
war will rage more dreadful than 
ever, and it will be, as if the cones 
of Cherbourgh were borne away 
by the waves, and had rendered at 
ence all the labours ef man, and 
hape of a safe’harbour, vain and ime 
practicable. 

Kor our parts, wewill indulgethe 
hope, even though it prove but a 
day dream, that the approaching 
congress of sovereign powers will 
guarantee the possession of a free 
constitutionto the people of France; 
that they will protect that people, at 
all futore time, from the despotism 
of particular orders, as well as of a 
single person; and that they will 


recognise. and respect an ipfusion 
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of republicanism in the Constitution 
of monarchy, as*the best means of 
upholding it against the turns of 
fortune, and the shocks of revoly. 
lution. This will prove the bes 
indemnity ‘for the past, and the 
amplest security forthe future. The 
compact of sovereigns should seal 
and ratify the social compact, and 
in doing so, establish the indepen 
dence of nations in the happinessof 
their subjects. Then will the spirit 
of liberty (which in reality is the 
spirit of law,) infuse vital virtue 
throughout the mass of mankind, and 
“earth, self balanced, on her centre 
hang.” 

The executive government bas 
accomplished great things daring 
the parliamentary recess, bat it is 
now that the two other branches of 
legislature have great duties to per 


form. They bave to turn thé war | 


passions, and war habits so long 
cultivated, into a new direction, 
They have to keep op a war tay 
ation in a peace establishment, 
without disturbing the good humour 
of the community. They have to 
encourage rational views of public 
interest, to encourage frugality 
rather than speculation, and ‘con 
trive the best means of quietly abe 
sorbing in useful industry, the shosl 
of idle and unproductive vocation, 
that will regurgitate upon the land, 
They have to fall back from foreiga 
objects, to the best resources thata 
state can yield, the only real sink 
ing fond by which public debt ca 
be discharged, not by that illusory 
system ef finance, which, while it 
pays off with one hand, has always 
kept largely borrowing sith the 
other. a 
Bat the true wealth, and inet 
haustible resource of every Country, 
,aod particularly of these conntries 
is to be derived from the extensio# 
of that civil and religious liberty, 
which makes all classes al 
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sominations happy at home, and 
which makes a repablic and @ mo- 
sarchy perfectly compatible with 
eachother ; the citizens guaranteed 
ia their rights, as the sovereign'in 
his powers, and both connected by 
reciprocal duties into, and under, 
gae constitation. ‘PHe constriru- 
now, 13, OR OCOHT TO BE THe 
gonoot FoR atu. Men are but ehii- 
drewof a larger growth, and merit, 
to find its adequate honours 

and rewards, under'a new atrange- 
went, and more happy organization, 
Qeder is every thing. ‘T'he dark 
ind impracticable charcoal, by a 
different arrangement of the same 
icles, becomes the precious and 
resplendent diamond. The hedge 
school which “ assaults -our ears 
with stunning sovads, and voices all 
confused, a universal hubbub wild,” 
by the new improvements in eda- 
cation, is changed into order, in- 
dustry; and Aappiness ; and so 


Would it. prove, were the couptry, 


at large, with smaltJabour and ex- 
peace, turned dato a matioaal tasti- 
wie, exactly on the same prin- 
ciples, and aif the inhabitants re- 
= as the children of the state, 
he vices and virtues of a people 
ate always the effects of legisiation, 
and the value ef Lreland, moral, or 
political, will never be fully ascer- 
tained, until the. Cathelics of bre- 
land enjoy, as the Protestants of 
Tretand, the Constitution of Great. 
Britain. 


—— ee 


Ir has long been the watchword. 


of timidity, venality, and hypo- 
ery, “ beware of party.” Many 
mM ardent thought, and many an 
embtyon of virtuous exertion, has 
been damped by tbe chilling wards, 
“this is a party. business.” . Party 
the honourable sense of the word, 
¥a United exertion of many to ef- 
“tt a certain purpose. If the end 
“Wovarable, and the eae, pure, 
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no room is left to censufe the co opes 
ration of many to accomplish an ob. 
ject, to which, individual unase 
sisted strength is unequal. Thig¢ 
honourable coalition is very differ: 
ent from the counterfeit, whieh 
leagues men together to avcomplish 
seme plan, whether honourable, or 
dishonourable, as it may happen te 
suitthe views of interested leaders; 
and which is very fitthe: serupulows 
about the selection of means to acs 
complish the objects of pursuiti 
klence often measures ere defended, 
ty use a sigtificant phrase deawr 
from the miry state of roads, and 
persons are disposed to go. through 
thick and: thin” to arrive at a cer- 
tain point,  ‘Phus every measure’ of 
the party is defended, : withough 
justice and truth may, whesper. their 
dixowoment of ithe means, and 
may disclaim ail coopexion. with 
measures originating rightly, but 
which have taken an. emroneous and 
Vicious dwectwou! 

So it bas fared with) that stupep- 
dous event in history, tbe Kreoch 
revolution: commenced inthe le 
gitimate. and virtuous attempts te 
Oolein. freedom, fain. grievaus. op- 
pression, and to establish. the: glo- 
tious principles of liberty on a. 
firm basis. Meo with their minds 
intoxicated by the, glimmerings. of 
new. discoveries, and dazzled with, 
the light shining on thew dunges 
ans, and bastiles, and driven to mad- 
ness by the usprincipled conduct: 
ai princes to destroy their efforts, 
certainly on many, orcasions, over~ 
stepped the boundaries of . right, 
and committed excesses shocking to 
humanity, and over which hypo- 
crisy. has affected to wail, as if 
thew+were the certain consequences 
of cherishing the spirit of Uberty, 
and as if excesses of equal, uf nut, 
of greater atrocity, had not beer 
perpetrated by the advocates aud 
powessore Gi arbiwary power. 
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‘Many were raised to an ephemeral 
eminence on the ruins of liberty, 
and on the wreck of their country, 
uotil at length one man rose to co- 
lossal distinction, and dazzled the 
world, not by his virtues, but by 
the ostentatious; unamiable, and 
vofeeling qualities of a soldier. It 
is a fellection on the vaunted 
civilization of Europe, that a con- 
queror should have so long triumph- 
ed over outraged humanity, so as to 
resemble the exploits of Tamerlane 
conquering the hordes of Asiatic 
savages. He has fallen, deservedly 
fallen from his lofty pinnacle. 


« The proud are taught to taste of pain, 

And purple tyrants vainly groan 

With pangs unfelt before, unpitied, and 
alone.” 


He who pens these remarks, 
would not now make them, lest he 
might appear ungenerously to 
trample on the fallen, if they had 
not been his sentiments, during the 
zenith of this man’s abused power, 
and if he had not before ffequently 
expressed similar sentiments tn this 
retrospect. Sentiments of disappro- 
bation of tyranny ooght not to be 
dependent on circumstances, and 
events are often not the best tests 
of the purity of motives. kn the late 
giddy whirl of successive events, 
which accompanied the rapid down- 
fal of Bonaparte, it was necessary 
to steady the head by cool reflection, 
and to take a breathing timé to avoid 
being carried away by the rapidity 
of the motion. In a calm thus 
sought, and through the exercise of 
patience obtained, principle grants 
its aid. Principle is not guided by 
existing circumstances, but like the 
magnet is true to a certain point. It 
restores polarity to the mind, and 
enables to take a comprehensive 
view of the past, to tranquillize the 
present, and cautiously to anticipate 
the future. 

In discussing the present won- 
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derful and sudden change, it is ah, 
Solutely mecessary to separate the 
cause of Bonaparte from that of the 
French people, and the stilt more im. 
portant and interesting cause of jj. 
berty. The system adopted in Enos 
land, of which William Pitt waiie 
ostensible leader, he being the cone 
juror who raised the storm, althoy 

certainly oot *“ the pilot who wea 
thered” it, produced a cuncurrengg 
of circumstances, of which Bong 
parte availed himself to mount to 
power, Qn his return from Eg 

he found France distracted by the 
artifices of the allied powers, and 
under the feeble and corrupt rule of 
the Directory, With the assis 
ance of his brother Lucien, who on 
that occasion supported him, al- 
though he soon deserted him when 
he found the extent and insatiabik 
ity of his ambition,* he succeeded 


ee ees 





* Lucien, of ail the family, a 
to be the wisest, and siehap hee 
rtestest. The following delineation of his 
character is drawn by the author of the Ey 
aminer, and published in February last, be 
fore the late scenes hadso fully de 
ed the catastrophe of the wonderful drama, 

“ Lucien lived for some years at or in 
the neighbourhood of Rome, where he 
had a princely mansion, a magnificent col- 
lection of pictures, and was regarded with 
every respect by the'ltalians : by the com 
mon sort for his relationship to the French 
Emperor, by the rest, for his taste and 
liberality. 

Lucien valued his peace and his character 
too mich to consent to thé plans of his bro 
ther, and it is believed he has a very six 
cere love of retirement, He lost, # 4 
French courtier would say, the favouf of 
his brother, that is to say, he kept bir 
own self-respect; and in consequence of 
some real or imaginary cross-purposes, mt 
yet explained, was intercepted in his a 
tempt to’ go to America, and brought w 
thie country Here he resides with 
numerous establishment, in which, we be 
lieve, under the guise of ing mas 
ters in his family, he has ved ft 

rovide for some deserving men, without 
iiiing their delicacy. His chief enjoy 
ment and occupation is poetry j lit hf 
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ig overthrowing the existing estab- 
jisbment, and raised himself to the 
rank of First Consul, and then, de- 
pending on the apathy aod tame 
bowing of the neck of the French, 
he assumed the more msolent and 





——— 





fre family, who live harmoniously to- 

her; and he walks, rides, and visits 
ybout the neighbourhood, amidst the re- 
spect and good wishes of every body. Tao 
be sure he has not the title of king; he 
does not enjoy as much as a nominal court ; 
he even rides about with plain B. on hiscur- 
ficle; there may now and then be seen 
st a door in Worcester, a plain looking 
ig or curricle, with a siagle servant in 
it: he is absolutely cut off from the de- 
light ot occasionally seeing a whole regi- 


ment of his enemies swept away by are’ 


tillery ; but then he has no paintul re- 
grets; he isnot ludicrous or degraded 
ian his own eyes; he need not have ree 
course to the bortle to drown ‘hig 
cares; he is not Joaded with anxieties 
ad bad passions; he can think, talk, 
and. feel as he pleases: and = in 
thort, possesses his own body and his 
own soul, without fear either of pity 
fron Dutchman, contempt from Westpha- 
lan, dagger from Spaniard, or execration 
from all. While Louis, amidst better re- 
collections, is regretting that he should 


2 ever have been the jastryment of op- 


pression, while Jerome is burning with 
impatience to exhibit himself as a king 
again, Joseph thinking of all the slaugh- 
irs in Spain, and Napoleon wiry ba 
bither and thither, with all his house about 
his ears, and the consciousness of having 
lost all the gains of his iniquity by the 
Twlence of his passions, Lucien) is sitting 
a the mudst of his family, in the midst 
of kind faces and grateful ones, with 


comfort in his recollections, quiet 
about his ears, and contentment 
“his heart. Nor is his the tedious and 


dragging peace of theidler ; he has seen 
t2ough of the bustle of the world, to en- 
hy the contrast of the stillness; he has 
curied all the better cares of society with 
him into his solitude ; his mind fills him 

Occupation; and when he thinks of 
all that he has given up, and of the great- 
t litle he has retained, he, and he alone, 
% all the Bonapartes, can say to himself, 
* Aber all, 1 am happy.” 
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imposing title of Emperor. 
dually withdrew himself from the 
people, and shut himself out from 
then by the establishment of his 
levees. and the formal introductions 
he required from: those admitted to 
his august presence, 
well remembers the sensation made 
on his mind in 1802, when during the 
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The writer 


short truce, Bonaparte refused to ad- 


mit any British to his levees, except 
they who had been presented at St. 
James’s. 


If he ever 
friend to liberty, 


was the 
he then proved 


by this foolish assumption of fac- 
titious grandeur, that he no longer’ 
was under the guidance of its 
truly ennobling influence. 
practised what he has since made a 
boast of, throovh his oratar de Fon- 
tanes, one of his instruments, who 
like the others, hag lately deserted 
him, that he had adopted the cause 
of kings against the ay 04 

can pity bim, because 
sociates have deserted him ? 
entered on 
with a success which burried him 
on to still farther excesses, and an’ 
inordinate ambition to aggrandize 
himself, at whatever expense of 
happiness to others, being his ruling 
passion, he proceeded for a time 
unrestrained in his mad career, 
made, and attempted to unmake 
kings at his pleasure, 
elevating his brothers, and again 
putting down Louis, because be was 
too gentle and conciliating in his 
rule over the Datch. Such a man 
must fall unpitied by those, who 
have no sympathy with conquerors, 
His ostentatious display of clemency 
towards the sovereigns whom he 
conquered, 
worth’s admirable comparison be- 
tween, Alexander, and Bagshot the 
robber. 
throwing back to the sovereigns of 
Austria and Prussia, their countries, 
after he had impoverished them, with 


He then 


Who 
is new as- 


He 


his course of victory, 


He 


sometimes 


reminds of Hawkes. 


He imitated the latter, by 


He gra- 
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as great magnanimity as Bagshot in- 
sulungiy gave the shilling to pay 
the turppike, to the families of the 
men whom he had robbed aad mur- 
dered ; with the aggravation, in the 
former case, that his brutal ferocity 
towards the Queen of Prussia ts said 
to have bastened the death of this 
amiable woman, the justly regretiod 
victim of the wars which have dis- 
tracted kurope tor the last twenty 
years, A story is told om apparent 
ly good authority, that Bonaparte 
refused to grant peage to Prussia, une 
less it were personally solicited. by 
the Queen, and that in the reluctaut 
ipterview to which the necessny of 
the tins forced ber to submit, he 
treated. her wub a hautenr deveid of 
all deleacy, aud approaching to fer- 
ocity. Yetfor a time this moderna 
Alexander, decked with the itabse 
glories of a couqueror, appeared to 
add another instance in the e¢ata- 
logue of the misjudging opinions of 
mankind, tliat although the Bag- 
shots, the rebbers on a lesa extended 
scale, were led to execution amid 
the indignant execrations of the 
multitude, hewas for a time ap» 
plauded, and perbaps would have 
been stili applauded, if bis last in- 
cursion into Russia had not changed 
the: colour of his tortune, and turn-: 
ed the euccesstul hero into bess.than 
acemmoninan. It is not a little 
curious ta perceive how the Editors 
of the Paris papers now abuse the 
man whom so lately they flattered. 
All the stories they relate of Inm 
may not berrue; but they at least 
prove bow, much the tide is turned 
in. France agaist the late object of 
their realy or perhaps constramed 
adoration. Such a sudden change 
in the manner of treating bim, may 
rd an osetal Jessen to men in nigh 
stations, to skew how seon their venat 
flatrercrs desert them, and how Inte 
reliance can be placed on the flat- 
teries ai corrupt editors, always rea- 
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dy: to.turn wkh the wind of pro. 
perity, and to unsay today wha 
they had said yesterday. In forming 
an estimate of bis moral w wth, his 
conduct in private life affords uot an 
amiable pictare. Here personal age 
grandizement, his error aud his rujn, 
alko §=formed lis ruli gy passion, 
Lucien wae put out of favour, and 
Louis was dethroned. Jerome way 
forced to repudiate his vi ife, and 
Napoleen himseif proved that he 
disregarded the ties and the charities 
of private life, by divorcing his wile 
Josephine, when his wild, and inthe 
result, impolitic ambition, led him 
espouse the Austhian priucess, 
Upon summing ap the whole, 
is Bonaparie deserving to be rank 
ed. among the benefactors af the 
human race? The friends to peste, 
to reforin, and to the amelidration 
of the state of man, return a de 
cided negative. No hero can be 
ranked assuch. He kept the pew 
ple of France in subjection by a 
shackled press, whieh did pot 
aliow them to know the evéntt 
passing in other countries, and 
by a hateful system of espioiage, 
aud a most rigid system of police, 
so strict that if a man ventured 
whisper a dislike to his measares, 
he was almost suré of beitig de 
tected, aiid of encountering mort 
grievous puvishmeni. He bad 
no hoid om the. afiections ofthe 
people of France,  ‘Phey repiil 
hiay for tis ingrativatié and” tye 
ranty, by being equally regan 
less of his interests, as he was 
theirs. Fear, not love kepe them 
under subjection to his won foe 
‘}his account is) given of the & 
thority of a gentleman, ‘wha bit 
spent some years Th} France 
aan of a most firm send | 
4tfachment to the cause of lib 
gud who predicted, many) mat 
age, what has sinee been om 
that if an externah forc® shot 
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the French from the terror of Bo- 
naparte, that he would be unt 
versalty detested and deserted; as 
no classwof the. people were cor- 
diallv attached to him, 

Under all the circumstances the 
allied soveretgns, have so far be- 


haved well on taking pos- 
gssion Of Paris, Yet it is pru- 


dent to withhold too hasty praise, 


tillwe see the winding up ot the 
business, and learn from events, 
io appreciate their stucerity. It 


ihe Emperor of Russia really feels 
ali the good sentiments le express 
¢ in his proclamations, surely 
his assisting in establishing a tree 
constitution im another country, 
must let in some new light on the 
gate of the country; over which 
he himself rules. The French 
hve in the present emergency 
also probably acted as well as their 
peculiar circucostances would | ala 
low. ‘They have indeed reinstat+ 
ed the Bourbons, and subjected 
the nation to the dangers of their 
misrulee But with so great a fo- 
ign’ force overawing them, they 
were scarcely free agents; and 
were probably forced to submit in 
tome degree to external pressures 
Krom the past lithe good can be 
witicipated of the Bourbons; but 


ey may, have been instracted by 
adversity, and should they again 
Wisbebave, Logland has already 


tewn the eXample, that the res 
wratiun «Sof the proflivate Charles, 
ad the bigotied James, only pro- 
acted the existence of the Stuart 
cy@asty for the space Of not quite 
laity years,* 

luihe mean time a limited mon- 
uichy aud a representative yovern- 


= ~ a = som - - —_- i ee Oe 


=i The Duke of Sussex at a late public 
wher at the Mansion house, bas in 
Seolghtered and instructive manner 
“ded 10 the restoration of the Bour- 
‘ms, the awful warning furnished by 
SEALPST MaG.e NO, LXIX. 
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ment are settled points. The const 
tution is equal to the one established 
in L7¥1, which had Louis the NVA. 


V— a ee --—— CS te ee ae 


the Stuarts, and the neeessity of profiting 
by experience, in the following memos 
able aud appropriate terms, 

“ No mau could contemplate the issue of 
the struggle in which Europe had been so 
long engagéd, without feelings of gra- 
titude to ‘the Disposer of all human e- 
vents; and he trusted that the exanple of 
the horrors with whieh the French people 
had been so long afflicted, and with 
which their Despot had been allowed, to 
scourge all surrounding nations, ld 
take a deep impression upcn the nicds 
of all, and oa those the most, upom whose 
conduct the happinessof others must depend, 
lo the course of this fatal period of an, 
archy and persecution, there had been 
two distinct and memorable stages; the 
one, that of uanbridied liceatioasness, 
arising from popular fury; the other, 
that of intolerable oppression undér mi- 
Jitary despotism. Me trusted that these 
would produce an awful warning to the 
Royal Family now recalled; so that by 
Steering the middlé course of a lenient 
Government on the basis of a free Con. 
stitutioh, they would maintain with a 
just authority the perce, sechrity; and 
happiness of their people. He’ could not 
help alluding to a circumstance which 
forcibly recatled to his mind the wisdom 
which ought ever to meke Princes mind. 
ful of what they owed to their people, 

te had had the honour to dine at a City 
hail but a few days ago, where he was 
struck with the curiows historical fact, 
that King Charles IL on his being 
recalied to the throne of these realms, had 
been entertained and hailed by the citi- 
zens, and whereshe had made professions 
of his determmation: to preserve to ail 
orders of the community, their tigics and 
hiberties; and yet but a few years after- 
wards, by lis conduct and that of his suc- 
cessor, tn trampling on the riguts of the 
people, the family were for ever drives 
fron tive throne.” 

The Duke gave the following toast, 

“Phe respectability of the Crown, thé 
durability of the Constitution, and the 
happiness of the people.” 

The respectability of Princes, contains «a 
more deep meantug, than directly meets 
the ear, and may convey a salutary lés: 
son near home. Princes de more by theis 
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honestly observed, and against which 
if the allied powers had not in 1792, 
sentthe Duke of Brunswick, with 
his violent manifesto, and a large 
force, France might have been 
preserved from beholding the over- 
throw of the honest and intelli- 
yent party of the Gironde, from the 
oftible excesses of Robespierre 
and the ferocious Mountain party, 
irom the nnvectity and carrup- 
tion of the Directory, and from the 
despotisin Of Bonaparte, All pars 
ties have returned back again to 
the point, from which they anhap- 
pily deviated in 1791, and from 

esent appearances, the triumph 
is now decidedly with the friends 
of civil ‘and = religious liberty.” 
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follies, and their vices to work their own 
fuin than ¢an be achieved by the most 
violeut atiarchists. Like other men they 
are mostly the makers of their own for- 
fune Whether good or bad. The resto- 
ration of the Bourbons, cannot obliterate 
the remembrance of their former yices. . 
~ © The friends of liberty have certain- 

mote. cause to rejoice in the recent 
ituminations for the triumph of their 
in the renovated constitution of 


cause 
France, than the lovers of war for 
the success of arms, and the former 


were more sincere in *their rejoicings. 
A great degree of Jangour appeared to 
characterize the war faction, .4n some 
places, on the late rejoicing. A pers 
gon not in the habit of joining in the 
actice of illuminating, as considering 
tin all cases an uameaning and incon- 
venient practice, and in some instances, 
as in rejoicing for the destruction of 
mankind, a highly improper one, on 
reconsidering the subject found little ob- 
jection to illuminate on the late occasion 
of a prospect of peace, provided he 
could at the same time have had a trans- 
, so as to declare. his .sentiments, 
withouta danger of being misunderstood. 
The sry vga, Ms would have adopt- 
ed, would have something like the 
following. Peace in a beautiful .robe, 
unsealing the wax of military commis- 
sions with one hand, and i 
swords and bayoneis with the others 
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The French after all + , 
suffered, and after all re: rn Bx 
acquired in knowledge, and dear some 
bought experience, arising , from 4 
the horrors both of anarchy agd pen 
despotism, cannot be expected tg of B 
relapse again into their former emg the ¢ 
of slavery. The iate despotisg pret 
was the very reverse of the €pj the « 
ment of liberty, and of the fi other 
of man, It is notan un of go 
retribution, that the French should the 
pay somewhat dearly for their: joy from 
of military glory, and after having multi 
permitted their late proud: ‘hey milita 
to iake a temporary possession of barrac 
Berlin, Vienna, and Moscow, tha HB an en 
their city of Paris should likewixg TB near c 
be trodden by foreigners, who eda fc 
their honour it must be inte the bs 
have not abused their power, Mo [i spread 
deration bas been their distingais ruptios 
ing characterestic, and the Gow @ body 
sacs have proved themselves mo HJ gainst 
merciful than the intolerant wan 9B ae. ev: 
faction, who spoke exultingly of MF They | 
the conflagration of Paris, ' © Ef lation, 
‘Fhe progress of Spanish |i power, 
alsc advancing, not merely in words J peace, 
but in correct ideas aad enlai teaded 
opinions being gradually forte wish,” 
Que member of the Cortes justlyre: Hi posed, 
prehended an expression in one of I pressed 
the king’s letters, in which he aed @ mmed. 
the word, vassalos, or vassals a¥ IH sppeare 
not appropriately designating ‘te | & their 





connexion between a king, and® 
ople under a free government, ai 
the rule of the laws. ee 
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expressing a wish in favour of Pane 
mentary reform, and Catholic Emap 
cipation, and pr sing her reiga 
favourable to the completion of thet 
great events ; while with the left foot a 












trod on Bonaparte, as the sug part _- being 80 
despotism, and the grand type of militty I of war, ; 
power ; and with her right oan Orang EE their .. 
man, as the symbol of domiestic opp madly 
sion ; with a scroll underneath, inscribe i i ; 
with the words, “tar 2 we _ Rew 
DESFOTISM.” are "hich are 
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y hive At home also, let us hope that 
ry have ic spirit will revive. It has for 
nd dear ome time been retrogressive. The 
g «from warsgave ao unfavourable direction 
by aud jo the public mind, The despotism 
ected. to of Bonaparte afforded a pretext to 
ner stag the enemies of liberty to misinter- 
espotism the motives of the friends of 
€ ‘enjoys the cause Of freedom. Above all 
ne rights other considerations, the influence 
asonable of government was strengthened by 
‘h should the increased patronage arising 
reir low fom the war, and the consequent 
tT having goltiplication of offices. Officers 
ud hero military and naval, army-surgeons, 
ession of barrack-masters, cuntractors, aud 
cow, that m entire host, including all their 
| bikewing near connexions and relatives, form- 
who to eda formidable phalanx to extend 
admitted the baneful influence of a wide- 
rer, Mo MB spreading, and overwhelming cor- 
sting dish mption, and to act as a compact 
the’ Cow body against reform, and a- 
lves more MB gainst peace. This numerous body 
rant wat we. even now. not well satisfied, 


They behold in peace, the annihi- 
lation, or the abridgment of their 
power, They alfected to wish for 
peace, but as it is evident their pre- 
tended “ wishes give them not their 
| wish,” it may be reasonably. sup- 
posed, that the hatred they ex- 
pressed to Bonaparte, was only as- 
mmed. His downfal for which they 
peared to be so anxious, and tok 
& their rallying point, now when 
eeomplished, is not able to counter- 
‘Witheir-base, selfish propensities, 
amd produce a temper in favour af 
. They were, desirous to 
ep up abuse of Bonaparte ouly as 
A pretext, but their object was war, 
ternal war, that they might taro 
itotheir own ad vantage in some shape 
Paleonage or emoilument. After 

being so long trained to the babits 
war, and reaping the harvest of 
their gains from it, they do not 
madily accommodate: themselves to 
te new and. happier, prospects, 
ate opening on the Communic 
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ty.* Bonaparte had essentially 
contributed to foster a warlike disé 
position. He bas fallen a victim .w 
it, A reaction in, favour ef peace 
was produced. There, was a general 
desire of peace, and. of rest, so aw 
to Outweizh the motives for. war, 
Oiher governments, especially owe, 
own, who have often discovered a 
propensity and a fondness, for war, 
may receive salutary instruction, - 
and learn that the burden of war 
may become too.heavy for the en» 
durance of the people, 

The advocates for unceasing war 
how turn their last hopes to a 
cuntinuance of the war with Ameri- 
ca, and hope to be gratified with q 
renewal of scenes of slaughter io 
that country. Let us hope that 
they will be disappointed, and that 
the negotiations at Gottenburgh 
will end in peace, If a, general 
peace takes place ig Europe, most of 
tue points in dispute with America 
are virtually suspended, as they 





* The following lines. written near 
about the commencement of the Fren 
revolution, by Edward Rushton of Liv- 
erpool, a man of the most honovrable 
and inflexible adherence to principle, and 
lofty independence, in terms not unap- 
propriate to the present crisis, thus cele- 
brates the triumph of the fall of des 
tism, and the hopes ef a i nse gp 
freedom. The downfal of Bonaparte in 
1814, opens almost as cheering P gy 
pects asthe demolition of thé Bastile in 
1789. ff the event is improved, as it is 

it » great advantages to the 
cause of Sbercy aray: telloth; ; 


* With electrical force, thro® the nations 
around, yi | 

Her Gre may dear Liberty davt ; 

"Mong the sens of the North, may its glow: 

: soon be toyad, 

May it warm each dbsrian breart 5. 

"Cross the huge snowy Alps, to a region 
once dear : 

May the soul-lifting influence be hurl’d ; 

May its radiance the whole human family 


cheer, 
Aad may. tyrants he banigh’d the world,” . 
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are only brought into operation ina 
time of war, and after all that has 
been snffered, it would be absurd 
t© continue a war, for points of dif- 
ference which necessarily lie dor- 
mant ina state of peace between 
the powers of Europe, It 'is how- 
éver sincerely to be wished, that 
the arrogance of Britain will not be 
permitted to exact hard conditions 
from the weakness of ‘the United 
States. They may receive. help 
from the Emperor of Russia, who 
will not be hasty in allowing too 
High assumption of maritime rights 
én the part of Britain, 

But nations are more generally 
mfluenced by interest than justice, 
atid there is much of pretence in 
theit manifestoes. ‘These allies, 
who speak with so much moderation 
in 6 Franee, «are themselves the 
epoilers of Poland, and the mag- 
nanimous’ Alexander ' after having 
fiiched Finland, joins to compel the 
surrender of Norway to Sweden, 
and Britain issues an ordef tb pres 
vent communications with the 
Norwegians, which in the present 
sitwation of that conntry, is equiva- 
Tent to an order for starvation, to 
force them iuto submission to the 
views of the contederated allies, 
In this act they inconsistently sup- 
portthe character of the liberators 
éf Europe ; and full faith cannot be 
given to their pretensions of acting 
on honoar, till they restore Poland, 
and cease to force a separation from 
ent on Norway. > 
_ An excellent articie in the Frenc 
Constitution declares, that.“ Al 
Frenchmen.are: equally admissible to 
all civil and military employments.” 
Such a declaration entitles the con- 
stitution to the character of restor-. 
ing liberty. ~ Will our legislature 
foliow the example, and declare all 
gects equally intitied to the privi-. 
leges of the state, without religious 
distitiction 2» Uritil-this liberal con 
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cession takes place, our constitution tic 
is manifestly inferior to the French, aie 
A great benefit has been gained by sti 
the revolution, The Protestants }q Bo 
France are established in their righte, ed 
Let us hope it will not ‘be long til aga 
eqtial justice shall be rendéred t par' 
the Catholics, both in Great: Britain mar 
and Jreland. "a ae hes, 

The Grand Jury of the County of ¢ 
of Down have joined in resotitiogy mon 
against the Catholic Board. Its Gauge tion 
of much regret to see soméof the whic 
names whictrare attached to theresoly. pres 
tions; and «with the ‘highest respect, earn 
and even veneration, fur one who his all a 
always been, and still is, a singer if the 
friend of civil and religious liberty, nota 
it woald be dereliction’ of out pak nopo 
lic duty} to shrink from passing” atull 
censure, where it is consideted to te them. 
justly due. A_ disposition to com. own 
promise ‘often leads to an indecision ficien 
in council, and a want of energy in neral 
action. It would have" beem mghh Edito 
gratifying to have enrolled the naite their 
of Archibald Hamilton Rowanasa honor 
dissentient, as in our last noinber friend 
George Ensor was recorded, stand at lib. 
ifg alone in the Grand Joty of the selves 
County of Armagh. In ‘the strict fault 
distribution of invpartial justice, the not a: 
Catholic Board does not stand asthe finger: 
most prominent grievance, Some HF lie he 
of their proceedings may at times ten, 
be irregular, their constitution aie The 
malous, and their existence as @ Board, 
dy improper, if all things else’ laded 


ip their right situation: in this ¢ 
try.  Butso long as the rights ofthe 
Catholics are withheld, and so long § 
as hostile societies, bound by secret 
obligations, are permitted to be a 
rayed axathst them, so long willbe 
Catholic: Board be useful asa pm 
tection to a degraded: and — 
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people.. The ‘fitst «agg One er 
eb parts of Protest Catholic 
move them fairly, honestly ands B® Wii} no 
stantially, and then the Cala them as 
Buard becomes useless, If, afterjow ES too 
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Hee is done, they should. persist in 
gectioz, fet the laws speak with 


srict impartiality against them,” 


Ror till their grievances are redress- 


ed, resolutions exclusively directed | 


inst the Board are unequal, and 
partial, But thus it is common in 
many instances to treat the Catho- 
lics, as if not ‘being on a footjng 
of equality, they had not the com- 
mon right to complain, All men- 
tion is omitted of the grievances 
which affect them, but if they ex- 
press their complaints in too loud or 
earnest a tone, in short, if they at 
all assume the attitude of freemen, 
if they are not all perfection, and are 
notas soft and unmeaoing as the mo- 
nopolists think proper to desire, then 
atull load of censure is thrown on 
them, They are said to injure their 


owncause, because they are not suf. 


ficiently bending, and there is a ge- 
neral combination to condemn thei. 
Editors of public papers, to cover 
their own apostacy, under the dis- 
honourable pretence’ of affected 
ffiendship, consider themselves 
at liberty to censure, confine them- 


selves only to blaming and find. 


fault with all that is done, but do 
not assist evens with one of their 
fiagers, to remove the burdens which 
lie heavy on our’ Catholic breth- 
ren, : 
The charges brought against the 
Board, besides that one already al- 
laded to, of intemperance’ in lan. 
guage, are, raising subscriptions, and 
Vilitying trial by jury. As to in- 
Wmperance in language, besides the 
delence already made for them, it 
may be added that Dr. Dromgole 
remains under censore of the 
rd, for using expressions of po- 
ical asperity against Protestants. 


error in reasoning respécting — 


iholics, lies-in the prejudice that 
Wil not admit the same excuses for 

as for others. \If a Catholic 
8 t00 strong language, he is im- 
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mediately hunted *down, as ‘by a 
general cry, while expressions of e- 
qual bitterness used against them, are ' 
bat slightly noticed, and at npost, 
bat tenderly condemned.- All other 
sects are permitted to raise subscrip- 
tions for their various purposes of 
offence and defence. Bible’ socie- 
ties, missionary societies, sociéties to 
convert Jews, sects regular and ir-- 
regular, haye their funds and sub. 
scriptions, Catholics -alone are se- 
verely condemned, if, in addition to 
the funds necessary to traysmit their 
petitions to the legislature, they re- 
quest from their members subserip- 
tions to enable them to discharge 
debts of gratitude which they owe 
to their intrepid advocates, and te 
defend the poorer members of their 
community against their leagued 
oppressors, 

The charge against Juries was 
not unqualified, They hinted that 
trial by jury might under certain cir- 
cumstances prove a curse, The. 
system of juries must ever depend 
on the materials of which t are 
composed ; and may be’ either good 
or bad, as the qualities of justice, or 
the influence of party spirit, or the 
weight of government, may happen 
to preponderate. Let the County 
of Down grand Jury consider, whe- 
ther, at the very Assizes at which 
they issued their resolutions, a cir- 
cumstance did not occur, which 
strongly marked the occasional mis. 
conduct of juries, and occasioned a 
reprehensiun from the impartial 
jodge on the beach, Solicitor Ge- 
neral Bushe, in language not to be 
misunderstood, when on hearing — 
the verdict of a jury, he exclaimed, 
« That is your verdict, I thank God . 
it is not mine!” 

‘Orangemen on: juries have a bias 
afising from their previous oath, to ' 
sympathize with those of their party 
who stand at the bar, Three. 
known Orangemen, if aot’ more, 
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were.on the juty, who tried the per- 
sons at the summer assizes at Car- 
rickfergus, accused of throwing 
stones in Belfast on the 12:h of the 
preceding month. Justice should be 
impartially administered, and free 
even. from all suspicion, This can 
never take place, while Orangemen 
are permitted to siton juries to try 
Orangemen, or the oppoaeats of O- 
rangemen,* ; 








* A pamphlet has lately appeared, 
entitled, ‘“ Orangism exposed, and its 
errors detected; being a.free and im- 
partial inquiry, into the nature and tea- 
dency of that institution, and its prin- 
ciples brought to the test of reason and 
common sense; in a. series of essays late- 
ly published in a Northern Journal. To 
which are added, remarks upon the ad- 
dress of the Orangemen of Armagh to 
Dr. Duigenan, and his reply now. first 
published; asd an appendix. coutaining 
the Orange Constitution, obligations se. 
cret articles, &c. an Irishmau. New- 
ry, printed for the Author.” It is strong- 
ly deserving of public attention, apd is 
earnestly recommended to the perusal of 
our readers. 

The following extracts will elucidate 
the subject treated on in the Retrospect. 

* A person avowing himself to be an 
Orangeman, a few days ago, stated, that 
he had seena circular letter, informing 
the Orangemen, “ that their societies had 
increased rapidly in England and Scot- 
land, since the late discussious in Par- 
liament...that there is not a commanding 
officer in the army but has a warrant at 
command, if he c te apply forit ; 
that some of the first men in England are 
at the head of it, and that one of the 
j isa grand: master.” On his being 
t that the petition from the friends 
of civil and religious liberty, which is to 
be presented next session, would bring 
the matter again before parliameut, which 
would probably thea decide; he exclaim- 
ode © Buia decision; if t put it 
down, I will be the greatest of rebels.” 
Rive Rare copay 8s Snot 9 — 
there is a judge in England who is a gran 
master. _ this the people in both 
countries, must be matter of the most se- 
rions consideration; the consequences of 
the Bench being tainted with Orangwm,. 
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The trials at the late assize, at 
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would tend to the corrupt. and ‘ 
administration of the laws, and t , 
will be deprecated by every man who iy 
nor an Orangeman. But f hope, and haye’ 
confidence, that in no instauce has the 
Bench been so far stained with 

isma, as to suffer it to weigh in the si 

ext degree, in the judicial proceeding, 
thereof; and that the judges are free to 
administer the laws with justice and 


party. 

Ie is to be lamented, that ia many cases 
there has not been that strict impartiali 
in the appointment of juries, whichiscon. 
sistent with the principles of the constic 
tution; and that when persons have been. 
brought to trial, who were known to be 
of'any particular party, no attention’ has 
been paid to having the juries made up 
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of neutral or disinterested persons, and tude ? 
that verdicts have uniformly been returns, asjury 
ed accordingly; This serious evil is pro that w 
ductive of the most mischievous conse ociety 
quences. It has induced one party to com pre! 
sider their’ persons sacred, aud that th aan, 
may violate the laws with impunity; ar. 
another, that in the laws there is no pro wi 
tection for them, except in the laws.of Dike 
retaliation. ‘They therefore attempt to. the 
redress those wrongs which they despair ‘mar 
of having redressed by the laws of the 7 
country. This flagrant evil calls Spores | 
for amendment; It is a consideration ay 
which should ever preclude Orangemen wen’ 
from sitting as jurors, at the trial of ang. m th 
the members of the institution ; as it is ob ir ~ 
vious that it is imposible for them to at hai fate 
impartially on such occasions, For ined Hy. A 
of © well and truly trying, and trae && cere 
liverance making, between our ier 
lord the ‘King and prisoners at the bar, takin : 
according to the evidence,” they will ™ HF 4... 8 
ther trythem by the oath they reed pr eky “y 
tually taken as Orangemen, and vera this bret 
give according to the signs the culp - 
may throw from the dock, Such hast heh hen 
the case in many instances, and such me Wee the 

be expected from the nature cf thee Se Boos 










of Orangemen, as no doubt they 
it a paramount duty to protecta 
under all circumstances... By the 8th 
secret articles, the O men is DOU? 
to keep a brother’s secret’as his own war 
less in case of murder, treason and per 
jury, and that of his own free will) 
which we arg to understand, shat ™ 
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Downpatrick, for the riotsat Kilkeel,* 


= as ae 
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pot to blame, if he inform upon a brother 
who has been guilty of these three great 
crimes, but that the ehoice is left with 
himself to disclose or to keep it, secret + 
dod from the construction of the article 
ja question, it appears he is bound to 
yecret avy of the three crimes indivi- 
y, aud that it is ouly when the'three 
are combined, that he has the choice of 
revealing the secret. Now, whenthelaws 
éf their society bind them not to divulge 
dich crimes, as murder, treason, or per- 
| if individually committed by an 
Orangeman, and leave them at likerty to 
disclose them or not, when all combined 
aad committed by one person, how will 
feel cowards a brother Orangeman 
in the dock, where he, cannot, stand 
with crimes of greater magni- 
tude? Will they not look upon their oaths 
asjurymea, as a mere trifle, compared with 
that which they consider the bond of their 
weiety, and that to find a brother Orange. 
man guilty of one of the three crimes. men- 
tioned, or Of any of minor. importance, 
would be a violation of soleam obligations 
itto which they have . entered, for the 
ion of each other, and for promote 
ing the ae for which they have beea 

wsociated ¢” 
The author in another place thus justly 
étposes another horrid feature of the .O- 


EY system : 
tis said, that by one of their seeret ar- 
tides, they are bound not te take aay .thigg 
fem any person, but arms .ammunition, and 
tht only from an enemy. This secret article 
ba been adopted in a late period of the 
Wwclition, and was not gne: of their ori- 
tules, by which is, plainly inferred, 
they had been formerly in the habit 
@tking other kinds of property, from 
thee they thought proper to treat as ene- 
mies; yet it is well known, that even 
tecret article has not heea -strictly 
to, as other kinds of property 
ave been appropriated by Orangemen, 
mace the adopiion of this secret article. 
ny chan they were strictly to adhere 
© this principle, and to take. nothigg 
bet arms and ammunition from those they 
may Consider enemies; what must be the 
‘ptthensions of the other members of 
Community who do not belong to the 
tton ? Who are we to suppose, are 
" “emies implied by that secret. article? 
mean the foreign enemies of the 
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alford a most distressing repre- 


sentation of our nt state, and 
@ dismal foreboding of what may 
yet follow. The country is divided 
into two rival factions. men 
showed the example, and led the 
way. Thrashers have associated 
to defend themselves against their 
attacks, ‘These meet occasionally. 
at fairs and markets, and dreadfal 
outrages ensue, At Kilkeel, a 
brave of each party, ‘both probably 
drunk, meet, aad ight. Ovhers are 
entangled on beth sides. The pars 
ties have been justly and ‘exem- 
plartly punished by an upright judges 
) ’ a 

state, for the Or men have no oppor- 
tunities of eodtending with them, por 
would they be called upon for the exer- 
cise of such moderation towards the French 
or their allies, as they would be fully jus- 
tified by the laws of war in taking from 
them every other species of property; 
and from the well known cupidity which 
prevails in’ the Or body, we have 
good reason to suppose, that they would 
not forego the advantages which the for- 
tune Of war might put into their power, 
"Fae enemies, cheréfore, which are meant, 
inust be the members of that commopnity 
of which they themselves are a portion, 
What «a dangerous position! What an 
awful consideration! Orangemen have 
énemies in the country, and those enemies 
arearmed; ad the Orangemen are sworn 
to deprive them of their arms; by force 
of course, as we are notto expect, that 
an armed exemy will quietly part with his 
arms, What then must be the come- 
quence of such a struggle?, A civil wars 
the Orangemen on the one. side, avd ail 
the other members of the community on 
the other, or .at least such as they may 
consider to be their enemies. Dreadtud 
thought!" = 

-* We shall thank any of our corres 
pondents for a_.correct statement of the 
riots at Kilkeel. Much has ye said by 
way of comment insome of the pubue 
seis on that’ subject ;\ but no correct 


statement has been published, though # 
is so highly important to have the real 
facts detailed. <A few, dacts, clearly cons 
municaied, far outweigh voluminous com 


piers. ” 
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So far justice is satisfied. But the 
worst remains; a oumber of houses 
of unoffending Catholics were after 
the first affray, attacked, and wreck- 
ed, by Orange-Yeomen, who being in 
possession of arms, employ them 
against the public peace, and next 
day, some men peaceably going 
on the road near Kilkeel, were 
fired upon by. the same party. Yet 
on the trial at Downpatrick, the jury 
acquitted the men charged with this 
crime although in the case of two of 
themen, no defence was set up, and 
in the case of the other three, only a 
clumsy alibi wasattempted. ‘Thisver- 
dict drew forth the pointed observa- 
tions of the judge,asalready stated,and 
it is earnestly hoped, his repre- 
sentations will prove tothe Lord Lieu- 
tenant, the danger of continuing 
arms in the hands of mea, who 
abuse them for the purposes of party, 
and thus render themselves danger- 
ous to the public safety, and the 
peace of the country. In the pros 
pect of peace, so cheering to hu- 
manity, let not the work be left im- 
perfect. May we have peace at 
Homs* as well as abroad, 


—t--— + - 
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*In the late illuminations,the inhabitants 
of thetown of Lurgan even outdidthe pun 

att-mpt at the Excise-Office in Belfast, 
where under a shallow pretext of refer. 
ence to foreign politics, the insignia of 
division, and it may be truly added of 
sedition in the proper meaning of the 
word, were exhibited ia a display of 
Orange colours. At Lurgan, it seemed 
rather to be the victory of Orangemen, 
than a triumph for the restoration of 
peace. The standard of civil strife was 
planted around the base of the Church 
spire, and remained up for several days, 
while party factious tunes were played, 
and every mode of irritation employed 
to insult the Catholics. A liberal toast 
was givea at the public dinner at Newry, 
“ Universal peace, and every one his own 
way to Heaven.” Nome such graced the 
Beifast dinner. It is in vam to wish 
“tha: internal discords may be forgotten,” 
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The answer of John Philpot ¢ 
ran, late Master of the Rolj. Ni 
page 321) to the address of thie Ca. 
tholic Board, ts an excellent spade 
men of sound reasoning ‘in defence, 
of the cause of the restoration of a 
rights of the Catholics, and he 
that he is in the undiminished er fe 
sionof the powers of his great ming se 
often and so honestly engaged in ai 
vocating the cause of Trish free, 
dom. If he go to Parliament, as 
is expected, his splendid and ry 
stantial Oratory will be a credit to 
Ireland, and an acquisition to the 
senate; while his voice may once 
more be powerfully raised in SUD. 
port of the cause of his country 
of humanity, and of justice, 

K. 
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while means are industriously sought and 
used to continue them against one side; 
and when a party toast accompanied with 
an appropriate tune, is tasultingly giveate 
irritate a large portion of the community, 
* Let discord cease,” are worse than un 
meaning expressions, when they oaly 
imply a censure on the injured for com. 
plaining against the insults of the privi- 
leged classes. There is no reciprocity 
in using a motto in this partial sense, 
Discord must cease on the part of the 
oppressors inthe first instance. But into- 
Jerance triumphs, and virtue finds few 
champions, who with undaunted tongues, 
enter a public and spirited protest. A 
cowardly feeling of neutrality pervades, 
and under the affectation of belonging 
no party, many give effectual support, 
comfort and assistance to the enemies ol 
civil and religious liberty. 

The partiality of the newspaper pressisap- 
parent. The conductors reprobaie, and #! 
just men join them in censnring am attat 
made on some Dutch sailors, who wa 
the privilege of foreigners, appeared 
the streets of Belfast, with the insigalé“ 
the present dominant party in their cour 
try, probably without any allusion 0% 
politics, but they do not venture to hint 
like at the display of the emblems & 
Irish party at the Excise-Office, The * 
»the present newest fashion of 
impartiality ! 
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Dublin, April 
a9, 1814. 


LivergPooL, 
April 19, 
1814, 





PorTADOWN, 
April 23, 1814. 


DrocHeEDA, 
April 23, 1814. 


Newry, 
April 25, 1814. 


LissuRN, 
April 26, 1814. 
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29, 1814. 
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PRICES OF GRAIN, &c. ‘ 
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Wheat,...22 0 to $8 O middle price 30 10 per bar of 20st. 














ee oe @ ee mete a .» 15 2 per brlof 16 st, 
Barley,...1§ © t0 17 ©  cecoceccere - 19 5S per bri, of 16st. 
Oats,....-. eT? eer 12 2 per bri. of 14 st. 
Oatmeal,.1] O t0 18 O  cecccecceree 12 104 per cwt. of 112 lbs. 
Peas,...... FSB Go. @ @ . sssrcwacist per cwt. of 112 lbs. 
8. he Ss. d. 
Wheat, English... 10 6 to ll 8 per 70 Ibs. 
——— Irish,..... 9 O to 10 O per do. 
Barley, English... 6 O to 6 6 per GO lbs, 
Irish and Scotch, 4 9 to 6 O perdo. 
Oats, Potato,..... 3 8 to 3 9 per 45 Ibs. 
—— Welsh,...... 5 6 to 3 7 per do. 
Limerick,... 3 8 to O O per do. 
Com. Waterford, 3 5 to 3 6 per. do, 
Malt, fine,......... ll 9 to 12 O per 36 quarts. 
middling,... 10 9 toll 3S per do. 
Beans,..+-.ececreeee 42 0 to 53 O per quarter. 
Oatineal,.......044+ - 36 O to 38 O per 240 lbs. 
Superfine Flour,.. 56 0 to 38 O per 240 lbs. 
So he 5 de 
Wheat,...... 14 0 to 15 O per cwt. of 112 Ibs. 
Bere,.........10 QO to O O per cwt of 112 ibs. 
Barley,....+. it © toll 6  percwt. of 112 Ibs. 
Oats,.. sees 6 to 7 O per cwt. of 112 Ibs. 
Oatmeal,.... 15. 6 to O O per cwt.of 120 Ibs, 
s. the s de 
Wheat,...... 27 O to $8 O per bri. of 20 st. 
Barley,...... 20 0 to 25 O per bri. of 16 st. 
Oats,...0.0. 10 0 to 13 9 per bri. of 14 st. 
Oatmeal,... 11 6 to 12 6 per cwt..of 112 Ibs, 
Butfer,......140 O tol54 O per cwt, 
Potatoes,... 3 4 to 4 2 per bri. of 20 st, 
i. s. dd. 
Wheat,...... 51 O to 35 O per bar. of 20 st, 
ist Fiour,.... 27 0 to 0 QO percwt, of 112 1bs. 
Sd dO.....+.0. 24 0 to O O perdo, 
4th do........18 O to O Oper do. 
Barley, . 22 9 to 25 6 per bar, of 16 st. 
OatS,...00+0+ » 9 O to 14 O per st. j 
Oatmeal,..... 12 0 to 14 O per cwt, of 112 lbs. 
Potatoes,... 1 6 to 2 2 per cwt. of 112 lbs. 
s a. s 4, 
| Oats,...... 6 O to 8 O per cwt.of 112 Ibs. 
Datmeal,.. 14 6 to 16 O per cwt, of 120 lbs. 
Potatoes, 2 per stone, 
s @ s @, 
Wheat,.... 14 0 to 15 O per cwt, of 112 lbs. 
Bariey,.... 10 O to 10 6 per cwt. of 112 ibs. 
Oats ,....0+ 7 © to 8 8 per cwt., of 112 lbs. 
Oatmeal,.. 14 2 to 14 38 percwt. of 112 lbs. 





COMMERCIAL REPORT. 

Peace, so long recommended in these reports, while the disapprobation of War 
was so frequently reiterated in them, has at length unexpectedly dawned on us, and 
most sincerely and most ardently is its return hailed, as tending most materially to 
ameliorate our condition, and put a stop to many of the miseries, as well commercial 
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as political, with which war has so long afflicted suffering humanity. After the yp. 
certainties attendant even on a change from bad to good have subsided, it may be 
hoped commercial relations will return to their even tenor; instead of speculation 
restless and feverish, we may expect calm industry ; instead of the alternations of 
great gains, and great losses which reduced trade to the vicissitudes of gamblin 

and caused it to resemble the uncertainties of a lottery, we may look for redor 
though small profits, and that manufactures will revive and flourish in peace, which . 
sO congenial to their interests. 

But it will require time béfore the commercial part of the community will lay’ aside 
the erroneous habits they have acquired during a war of upwards of 21 years, and 
contentedly forego the zest, which uncertainty added to their schemes, and from 
adventurous speculators become sober merchants. The reign of speculation is proba- 
bly nearly at an end, in which it often happens as in war, * Pap Czsar lives, a 
thousand are forgot.” But let us trust that a permanent peace will bring things round 
to their former course, which it requires men advanced above the middle period of 
life, to recollect. Others, after so long a war, remember only to have heard of 
peace, without having actually wirnessed its benetits. 

In the mean time the swell after the storm, and the tranquillizing effects to be ex. 
pected from peace, are well described in a quotation from a commercial letter, giving 
an account of the state of the market at Liverpool. ‘“ The great and almost unex 
pected intelligence of the late rapid changes on the continent, has produced such an 
electrical feeling of amazement and delighted surprise, that the markets for Colonial 
Produce im general are ina very unsettled state. An anticipation of those occurrences, 
which promised to open anew the channels of unrestricted commerce, speculation was 
busily employees and the enterprizing spirit of the British Merchant led to the most 
sanguine calculations upon the result of passing events The circumstances which 
produced these feelings are now at an end; the consideration is no longer to antici- 
pate the future, but to avail ourselves of the preseuat state of things. ‘There isnow 
but little opportunity for the exercise of conjecture, and, as the prices have in the 
mean time been run up toa great height, experience alone can guide us toa mation 
al inference, founded upon the solid effects of an extensive and permanent Trade.” 
Such it is hoped will be the benefits of a restoration of peaceable habits on our late 
distracted commerce. 

A peace is disagreeable to many persons, who, from our unhappy perverted state, 
have made a gain from war. . Almost every fourth family in our popu!ation ts in some 
way or another connected with war by having sons or near relations in the army of 
navy, or in the numerous offices connected with war, which swarm through even the 
remotest part of the country. Thesé dread peace. ‘* Othello’s occupation’s gone !" All 
who live on a share of the*public spoil are lovers of war, while all who maintain 
themselves and their families on the produce of their own honest industry, unpaid by 
the state, ought to rejoice in peace, as affording an alleviation of their burdebs. | 

Farmers from sordid views of present interest, and mistaken notions of their tte 
advantages, dislike peace as being likely to lower the prices of the produce of land, 
without considering that a fallin prices will be abundantly compensated by the re 
lief obtained from the pressure of taxes, and the unavoidable evils attendant upoa 
war. Probably one third of every man’s expenditure was absorbed in taxes, either 
direct or indirect. The expense of war was felt on all articles he eat or wore, 
on all the instruments of his labour which he had te purchase. | 

From present appearances there is a full supply of flaxseed for the demand, at least 
in the market of Belfast, which is said to be more plentifully supplied thas other 
places. The prices are expected to fall. 

It remains to be seen whether the restrictions on the banks to pay im guineas, accord 
ing to the present acts for that purpose, will be removed at the end of six months from 
the signing of the definitive treaty of peace. But such a measure appears by no meant 
probable, and farther restrictions may be expected to be imposed. Doubts may be @ 
tertained whether even the diminished expenditure of peace, and the restoration 
equilibrium of exchange by means Of unrestrained trade with the continents of Eure 
and America will be able to restore the depreciation of the paper currency. 
these effects cannot speedily be effected. The operations capable of ‘eng ae 
in cash possible, will be likely to be very slow, and in the mean time we must 
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under all the inconveniencies of the depreciation and uncertainties.of a paper currency, | 
Exchange has suddenly risen from 4 per cent, and is now 5} to 64 per cent. It one 
day was at 74 per cent. 
NATURALIST’S REPORT. 
From the 28th March, to the 28th April, 1814, 


From observations made in the neighbourhood of Belfast. Latitude 54°35 min. 43 ccc. 
Longitude 5° 58 min. 14 sec. West of Londen. 


March $1 Daffodil (Narcissus Preudo Narcissus) flowering. 
April 2 Common Primrose (Primula vulgaris) barren Strawberry (Fragaria starilis) 
flowering. 
5 Nettle Butterfly (Papilio Urtica) appearing. 
9 Canadian Bloodwort, or Puccoon (Sanguinaria Canaderisis) flowering. Wil- 
low Wren (Motacilla Trochilus) arrived and singing. 
10 Two coloured Narcissus (Narcissus bicoler) flowering. 
14 Wood Anemone (Anemone Nemorosa) and Musk Narcissus (Narcissus inos- 
chatus) flowering. 
15 A common Swallow (Hirundo rustica) appeared. 
16 Common Bilberry, or Bleaberry (Vaccinium Myrtillus), Alpine Soldanella 
(Soldanella Alpina), Blush Fumitory (Fumaria formosa) Rowering. 
18 Dog Violet (Viola Canina) flowering. Several Swallows (Hirundo rustica) ap- 
19 Plantain-leaved Crowfoot (Ranunculus amplexicaulis) flowering. [ pearing: 
20 Nodding Squill (Scilla ameena), and Italian Squill (Scilla Italica). flowering. 
21 Channel-leaved Trichonima (Trichonema Bulbocodium), White Cinquefoil 
(Potentilla alba), and Canadian pear (Pynes Botryapium) flowering. Saw 
a white Butterfly, 


. 





* The editor of the Newry Telegraph has replied at great length to the observations 
inthe last report on his former remarks. It is easy to multiply words, and claim a 
victory, because the Reporter does not incline to obey the call of the Editor to en- 
ter on the discussions, s6 often reiterated in these reports. A display of learning as to 
the use of regulus of antimony, and the process of the amalgamation of metals, has no 
more to do with the question of depreciation, than the mode proposed by a renowned 
personage, who essayed, “ by Algebra to teil what time of day the clock would 
urike.” The reporter suggested two chief causes of depreciation, to which no an- 
wer has been given: the too abundant issue of paper by the national banks to an- 
wer the public expendicure in war, and the facility thus given to private banks to 
etend their issues atso, both being free from an obligation to pay in coin, and the 
latter only compellable to pay in the notes of the former, and which their very large 
payments by the increase of paper afloat rendered easy: hence the multiplication of mo- 
ney, which like every article in plenty became cheap ; and secondly, the inequality of 
thecourse of exchange on the continent of Europe arising from the interruptions of trade 
both with the European nations, and also with the United States of America, whose re- 
mittances were mostly made to Britain through American produce sold on the conii- 
het of Europe. These causes are more competent to account for the depreciation, 
than the smal! quantities of gold and silver used in manufactures at Birmingham, the 
y-shop of Europe, and other places. The Commercial Reporter would be by no 
means reluctant to retract the sentiments he has already advauced on the subject of 
depreciation, if he were convinced of error ; but he is firmly persuaded that had the 
war gone on, the downward tendency weuld have been accelerated, and that “ the 
paper currency of the empire did not rest on a sure and solid foundation.” Sir Phil- 
Francis more aptly resembled it to a house of cards. Whether peace by a di- 
Minished expenditure, and afreedom of trade, will restore the balance, time only can 
“wover, But even the probability of such a reinstatement adds another motive to 
wil the restorative influences of peace, notwithstanding the exertion of great num- 

Sto render it unpopular. 





[ April, 
24 Common Cherry (Prunus avium) and March Violet (Viola palustris) flow. 
ering. ’ 
| 26 Ground Ivy (Glecoma Hideracea) and smooth-leaved Spircea (Spirea ley; 
gata) flowering. Saw the white orange-tipp’d butterfly (Papilio Cards. 
mimes). 
27 Japanese Appletree (Pyrus Japanica) which stood the frost uninjured inthe 
open ground, flowering ; so that it may now be reckoned among our har. 
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To Correspondents. 


dy plants. 
EEE 
CELESTIAL PHENOMENA, 
FOR MAY, IS14, 


Marsand Jupiter embellish our evening walks, the former uall ae 
stay, and the latter beaming on us at first from the meridian ape fi Tae 
Saturn are morning stars, the former gradually lengthening her stay after Sun-ris 
This menth is free from occulations. 

On the 4th is full Moon at twenty-nine minutes past ten in the morning. In the 
evening she rises under the two first stars of the Balance, and is soon followed by the 
third, as she passes this star about four hours and a half after midnight. 

On the 6th, the Moon rises nearly at the same time with Antares, but before him, 
and during the night her recess from this star and the second of the Scorpion will di. 
versify the groupe formed by these three objects, 

On the 10th, the Moon rises in the morning, and very near to midnight of the pre. 
ceding day. She is followed soon after her rising by Saturn, to whom she is directi 
her course, but she does not pass him till night, at nine minutes past ten. The Moon 
the planet, and the two first stars of the Goat, will form a pleasing groupe during 
this morning. 

On the 19th is new Moon, at twenty-three minutes past four in the afternoon, 
On the 29th, the Moon is on the meridian at nine o'clock, having almost di 
below her, but to the west, the first of the Virgin. In our evening walks, there 
fore, we shall notice the Moon and this star, and in the line from them to north-wet 
by north, Japiter and the first of the Lion, in the borders of the middle and biwe 

regions, and Mars, near the horizon. 

Mercury is amorning star, little more than four degrees above the horizei i 
Sun-rise ; and this height is decreasing, though very slowly, so that he will!uot be di» 
covered duting the whole month, hut.by the keen astronomer. The Moon passeshin 
on the 18th. 

Venus is a morning star, at her greatest elongation on the 2ist, being then at Su- 
rise about fourteen degrees above the horizon, to which height she is very slowlyia- 
creasing from the Ist. Though her distance from the Sun is increasing for the greaater 
part of the month, yet this is counteracted asto her height above the horizon atSu- 
rise by the increase in her southera latitude. The Moon passes her on the 16th. 

— 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The suggestion from ‘ A Constant Reader,” came to hand after the poetry fo 
this month was closed. In general it is thought best to be sparing in co i 
poetry, which has appeared through other channels, In the present instance, it ¥ 
recommended to our correspondent to give a sketch of the life, and character of tht 
deceased, and in it he may have an opportunity of making such selections from th 
poetry, which has appeared on the occasion, as he may judge suitable. 

The two additional essays signed A.S. and some other articles are deferred tonm 
number for want of room. 

Henricus is not adapted to our taste. 

We regret that the “ Very pretty pair of Pindarics” addressed to Crito and Phil- 
Crito came too late for insertion this month. , 
U.H. has mistaken the meaning of the writer of the Tourist’s notes. The erectioe 
school-houses was applauded, but the ostentatious display of the donor's name” 
justly censured. 

** Who builds a church to God and not to fame, 
«* Will never mark the marble with his name.” 
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